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TAPPING THE BUTTS. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I. 


I aq fifty-four or thereabouts in age ; weigh 
fourteen stone and a half; am five feet ten 
inches in height, and never had a day’s illness 
in my life. Yet no man, perhaps, has travelled 
more for the recovery of his health. The 
| junior partners would sulk uncommonly if it 
was mere pleasure that took me from London 
just as the heat began ; they would grudge 
every week I spent at Brighton, Dover, East- 
bourne, Worthing, Bonchurch, or Torquay, if 
they knew what a jolly life I ‘led at all those 
places; but, when they hear my cough as I 
walk into the counting-room about the end 
of May, when they see the large vials 
of brandy and water, marked “Sedative 
Draught,” which I drink with rueful face 
any time after two o’clock (I lunch on a roast 
fowl at half-past one); when they see, in 
short, what a determined valetudinarian I 
am, it is amazing how anxiously they advise 
me to be gone: “Poor old fellow!” I hear 
them saying ; “he can’t stand this long. 
“Governor's going, Snooks,’—I heard the 
book-keeper say to one of the ‘clerks. “Where 
to?” inquired Snooks; “to Paris again, or 
Scotland?” “ Don’t be a fool!” was the 
book-keeper’s reply, “you’re an unfeeling 
beast. The poor old gent’s a going to slip his 
wind. Nobody can stand all them tough 
mixtures and doctor’s stuff; hear how he 
blows on the stair—puff, puff, ‘puff . 

So, with the universal good-will of the 
whole establishment, I pack up my trunks, 
give my housekeeper injunctions of secresy, 


weakly into a cab, which picks me up} 


cree 

at the office door, and spring radiant with 
health and happiness into a railway coach. 
But whither ? Were i is the merry month of 
June ; I have arranged for an absence till 
the end of J uly, with ingenious preparations 

for a relapse till the beginning of September ; 

| about that time a sprained ancle will give me 
three weeks more, and the cool first week of 
October will tempt me back to moderate 
work in the mornings, and a quiet club dinner 
at night. Three or four months are to be dis- 
posed of, and what is to be done? Egypt is 
| vulgar, and the continent unsafe. 1 have 
visited every scene “ consecrated by antiquity 
or adventure,” from Stonehenge and Runny-!} 
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mede to Jack Straw’s Castle and the Love 
colleges of Dorset. I thought at one time of 
enrolling myself as an inmate in those sweet 
abodes, and afterwards publishing the results 
of my experience as “Nights in the 
Agapemone ;” but this is a fastidious age, 
and Afra Behn and the Queen of Navarre 
have fallen into disuse. Mountains and 
rivers, towns and villages, Scotch lochs and 
Welsh coombs, have neither novelty nor at- 
traction; and yet a pilgrimage without an 
object is a very dull affair, and an object, 
therefore, I must find. “I shall think of it on 
the way,” I said, as I took out my ticket and 
paid the whole fare; and, with a railway 
guide in my hand, I racked my brains to dis- 
cover some end and aim for a journey of a 
hundred and fifty miles. Better get out and 
chase butterflies than have no purpose in life. 
Last year I travelled from Dan to Beersheba 
in search of eighteen hundred and twenty 
Port, small binns of which are still to be met 
with in old-established way-side inns, where 
its charms have the additional advantage of 
"| being utterly unappreciated and inadequately 
charged for by the unconscious possessor ; you 
sometimes also find a remnant in quiet 
country houses, where it is brought forth on 
great occasions, and treated with the venera- 
tion it deserves. But a man can’t always 
travel in search of bees’-Wing and cobwebs. 
Two years ago I determined to see fat cattle, 
and frequented agricultural shows and pro- 
vincial aldermen’s dinners, till the production 
of tallow appeared to be the chief end of man. 
Science, also, has had its attractions, and I 
followed the progresses of the suvants, wit- 
nessed their experiments and attended their 
conversaziones, and heard the wonders of 
nature displayed by naturalists and geologists 
till I became persuaded of the reality of red 
lions and sea-serpents, and was ready to 
swear I had seen enormous specimens of both 
kinds of animals with my own eyes. 

“Tt’s of no use,” I exclaimed in despair, 
when I had reached about forty miles from 
St. Paul’s, and shut up Bradshaw with a 
force that alarmed my fellow passenger who 
was sitting opposite. It was a little prim 
old maid—there was no mistaking that— 
who had been gazing every now and then 
with an astonished look at the devotion of 
my whole time to the study of the times 
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of starting and arriving; very light eyes 
she had, and eyebrows to match—so light 
that they were almost undistinguishable, 
a thin nose so evidently formed for the :re- 
ception of spectacles, that I couldn’t help 
thinking there must be a pair bestriding it 
at that very moment, though, by some super- 
natural means rendered imperceptible by the 
naked eye. In fact, over the whole of her 
appearance there was spread such a film of 
invisibility from the colourlessness of counte- 
nance and dress, that I sometimes expected to 
see her evaporate altogether like the appari- 
tions in a German story. However, she did 
not ; but came forth in speech. 

“ Are you going far, sir ? beautiful country ! 
very fine day.” 

Now it was impossible to answer all these 
observations at onee, unless -by a bow; so I 
bowed. 

“Very far, sir ? adelightful railway this—so 
comfortable the carriages.” 

“Yes.” 

“To the very end of the line, sir? Are you 
afraid of accidents in a railway ? Do you think 
they’re likely to happen here ?” 

“ No.” 

“ Not tothe end of the line? Perhaps to an 
intermediate station? Business, sir?” 

“ Madam, you manage to ask al. ,s'three 

uestions in a breath, and [ can’t answer 
them at once. As to-how far I am going, 
I have not made up my mind. The object of 
my journey is not business. This is a good 
railway, and I am not much afraid of an 
accident.” 

“You remind me, sir, excuse me for saying 
so, of the great Mr. Pinker, of the Butts ; he 
never gives me a straight answer to my 
separate questions, but waits till they have 
accumulated to a good number, and then 
touches on them in their exact order.” 

“The great Mr. Pinker?” I inquired. 

“You've heard of him, surely? the 
childrens’ book Mr. Pinker—he is such a 
charming man, and edited the last edition of 
Goody Twoshoes.” 

“ And the Butts ?” I farther inquired. 

“My village; six miles from the next 
station—were you never at the Butts ? There’s 
a chalybeate there; are you fond of chaly- 
beates ?” 

“No.” 
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people,” I said; “do they all live at the 
Butts ?” 

“ All ?-yes, anda great many more, all great 
and distinguished. Mr. Bangles is a great 
mathematician, and has invented a gig—come, 
sir, you don’t pretend not to know the 
Bangles three-wheel ?” 

“Not I, madam, but if the Butts is only 
six miles from the station, I shall certainly 
make a pilgrimage to the residence of so 
many celebrities. Is there an inn at the 
Butts ?” 

“The best inn in England. The great 
Mr. Smith keeps it.” 

“Ts he great, too ?” 

“He gained the tulip prize two years 
running—a very great man. You will be 
delighted with the Queeker Arms—the sign 
is the family coat of the great Queeker family. 
Mr. Q. talks of standing for the county, 
and studies politics night and day—a great 
man. He doesn’t like Sir Robert Peel; do 
you, sir?” 

I saw no use in making the lady my-con- 
fidante, and gave no answer, but resolved 
that, in lack of a better object for a journey, 
a visit to the Temple of Fame, described in 
such glowing colours by my companion, would 
be a very good one. I am fond of seeing 
great men—I saw Napoleon on board the 
Northumberland, and Thistlewood hanged. 
I have also seen the Swiss giantess, and Tom 
Thumb. 

On-coming to the station I helped my new 
acquaintance to descend, and afterwards 
took charge of an infinite variety of trunks 
and boxes. The train speedily passed on, 
and I found myself standing on the platform, 
keeping guard like a sentry over the luggage, 
while the lady kept her eye fixed on me as 
if she had been inspecting officer. 

“Do you stop here, sir ?.a very dull place, 
and quite new. We don’t like it.” 

“No, madam ; Iam going on to the Butts, 
Your description has so interested me that 
I can’t resist the inclination to visit it.” 

The lady pulled her veil down a little 
farther, and gave a ‘short little cough, and 
then went sidling about among ‘her traps, 
counting them.two or threetimes over, and 
looking at them as if calculating their size 
and weight. At last she nodded her head in 
a very satisfied manner, and said, “ It will 


“That’s odd. You put meso ’in mind of| just. do. Your fly can carry us all, and I can 


the great Miss Wormer. You don’t say 
you’ve never seen her ? nor heard.of her ?” 

“Never.” 

“ Wonderful ! why, she’s Biddy Budd, the 
greatest woman in England: such a soul— 
such a genius.” 

“ Biddy Budd, who is Biddy Budd?” 

“Miss Wormer, I tell you. How surprised 
the great Mr. Bangles will be when he hears 
that the name of Biddy Budd is unknown 
to.a single European—you're European, of 
course.” 

“TInever heard of such a quantity of great 


show the way. Mamma will say lam a very 
forward girl in making such an offer, but 
I know the world, and you won’t think worse 
of me for being frank and open.” I looked 
again at her face as she talked of her mamma, 
and called herself a girl. She was fifty years 
old if she was a day, or, in fact, might have 
passed for any age from fifty upwards, for her 
locks were so light coloured that they might 
have done duty as grey hairs in a rapid state 
of descent with sorrow to the grave ; and her 
features so indistinct that they seemed to 
have worn away in the course of years, Her 
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! 
mamma must be a rum one—I thought— 


but they’re all wonderful people at the Butts ; 
and I would rather explore that undiscovered 
region than the sources of the Nile. But I 
had no time for these meditations, for I soon 
found sufficient occupation in fitting her and 
her possessions into the one-horse fly, which, 
on a signal from her, had drawn up beside us. 
There were two or three trunks, two or three 
bandboxes, a great number of baskets, great 
and small, a birdcage, and an uncountable 
variety of paper parcels, so that when, after 
much shaking and shifting, she was fairly 
seated, I looked in vain for any room in or 
about the vehicle for myself. However her 
lynx eye discovered a small unoccupied space 
beside the driver, which, by dint of sitting 
sideways, with my legs dangling over the 
wheel, she thought might be available, but 
even her ingenuity could discover no process 
by which any room could be made for my 
portmanteau. She therefore gave positive 
orders to the innkeeper to forward my luggage 
at once in a light cart to the Queeker Arms, 
and professing great fear that her mamma 
would be alarmed if she did not arrive soon, 
she begged the man to drive as hard as he 
could, and off we went. The woman’s voice 
was extraordinary ; it was so shrill and clear, 
that, sitting quietly among her baggage, and 
in spite of the rumbling and creaking of our 
fly over a not very well-made road, and the 
jumbling of the miscellaneous articles tied on 
the roof, she made every syllable as distinct 
to me on the driving-seat as if we had been 
close together in a silent room. 

“Do you see that thorn bush on the right 
hand, and the elm tree a little way down the 
lane? That’s the scene of Biddy Budd's 
Fable of the Donkey and the Crow. The 
donkey stood under the thorn and wished for 
wings, and the crow sat on the elm and wished 
for long ears. Pretty idea, isn’t it? and 
what do you think is the moral of the story ? 
That people should be contented with their 
positions and not wish to change with their 
neighbours? Odear,not atall. It alludes.to 
the Reverend Stephen Budge, of Gaperton 
Vicarage, who thinks himself a poet, and 
says his Pegasus can fly. But, you see, Biddy 
Budd makes great fun of him, for she puts a 
crow’s wings on a donkey, and calls it ‘The 
Winged Pegasus of a certain reverend would- 
be poet, who resides not a hundred miles from 
Gaperton Vicarage.’ Isn’t that witty and 
severe ? She’s immensely religious, is Miss 
Wormer, and says the most biting things you 
ever heard. Drive on, coachman, mamma will 
be greatly alarmed—” 

Here there was a pause for a moment in 
the stream of sound that went whistling into 
my ear like a heated wire. 

“You had better get threepence ready,” 
it began again. “There’s a’pike round the 
corner. Mr. Slockum—a great wit, Mr. 
Slockum ; they say his writings, when they 
come out, will be very like Joseph Miller’s— 
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worked for one or two years at an epigram 
on that ’pike. It was kept then by a man of 
the name of Salmon, and he had come to the 
second line where he talked of the “net” 
ae but before he got any farther Salmon 
eft the ’pike, and now William Jones keeps 
it. There he is—you had better pay him the 
threepence. Very hard on Mr. Slockum, 
wasn't it? Mr. Slockum kept three pupils— 
but at present they’ve all gone away—and he 
advertises to take half-a-dozen, at five pounds 
a year less than his pate terms, provided 
they are the sons of gentlemen. So when 
they come, they will be a delightful accession 
to our society.” 

By dint of great exertion, I managed to ask 
her how many families there were in the 

3utts altogether, and the question seemed to 
make her amazingly happy. 

“ Let me see,” she said, laying a long thin 
unsubstantial fore-finger of one hand on the 
fore-finger of the other—“ let me see. There’s 
the Grove—where the Wormers live ; there 
were once three elm trees, they say, on the 
ground, so they call it the Grove—that’s one. 
The Wilderness—Mr. Pinker’s, a very large 
place, more than an acre, and an excellent 
house, coach-house and stable, entrance lodge 
and iron gates, quite a show place—that’s 
two. Then there’s Belvidere Castle, mamma’s 
—a large house on the right with Venetian 
blinds to the upper windows and a green 
verandah ; the porch is round, with turrets on 
the top, so we call it the Castle—that’s three. 
Then, there’s the Bangles’s—he calls it 
Niagara Villa because there’s a spring that 
falls into a shell—that’s four. The Dingle— 
the Cave—the Den—the Hollow—the Mount 
—the Vale—the Levels—the Hermitage— 
Oporto Hall—” 

“Ha!” TI said or rather roared, “that’s a 
nice name for a house ; who lives there ?” 

“The great Mr. Mudd, and his charming 
nieces the Miss Boltons—” 

“ And what is Mr. Mudd great in ?” 

“ Decanters. He won the prize at the 
Fine Art Exhibition for a decanter that holds 
three bottles, and doesn’t look much bigger 
than a pint.” 

I determined, if possible, to make the 
acquaintance of Mr. Mudd, who struck me to 
be the most usefully ingenious of all the dis- 
tinguished characters I had heard described. 

“Then there’s the parsonage—it isn’t the 
parsonage, but only the house where the 
curate lives—Mr. Platterwipe, who is a 
wonderful musician and 93, er the flute 
delightfully, and also on the fiddle. He 
is a great genius, and reads the prayers 
through his nose, with a twist up at the end 
of them like the chorus to a ballad. It’s quite 
charming, and as he says he has a vocation for 
celibacy, we young ladies just consider him 
one of ourselves, and Mr. Slockum calls us 
the Nunpareils. See, there’s Mr. les’s— 
there’s the Grove—that’s the Hermitage— 
and this is Mamma’s.” 
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I saw before me—at the foot of a moderate 
elevation, but which I afterwards found was 
called the mountain—a scattered hamlet of 
twenty or thirty houses built irregularly along 
the course of a little stream. There were 
hedge-rows and apple-trees as far as the eye 
could reach ; a glorious sun was shining upon 
the scene, and glanced from the windows of 
the different villas, and basked upon their 
roofs, and turned the thin wreaths of smoke 
that went upward from the kitchen chimneys 
into many-coloured ribbons losing themselves 
in the clear blue of the sky. And I confessed 
at once that it was a beautiful prospect, and 
a very fitting residence for the saints and 
sages who had here set up their rest. But 
what could be the reason of so many of the 
élite of the earth establishing themselves 
here ? or was it the fact of coming here that 
gave them all their wonderful abilities ? Could 

r. Bangles have invented a gig if he had 
lived in London? Could Mr. Mudd have 
produced a three-quart bottle looking like a 
pint, if his lines had been cast in Yorkshire ? 
“Thank you, sir,” said the voice, in the midst 
of these reflections ; “the luggage is off now, 
and it’s all right. I’m so much obliged to you 
for bringing me in your fly. Drive on to 
the Queeker Arms. 1 have recommended the 
house to the gentleman. The gentleman will 
pay.” And before I had time to turn myself 
fairly round on the driving-seat, my com- 
municative companion had disappeared within 
the porch of the Castle, and left me to pursue 
my way to the hotel. 

“ What is that lady’s name?” Linquired of 
the driver. 

“ Gawker, sir. Her and her mother carries 
on their trade in that ere house.” 

“ What trade? What do they do?” 

“ They skins flints,” replied the driver, in a 
very bitter tone ; “and sweats spoons when 
they can catch ’em.” 

I didn’t carry on any further conversation 
with the man, who had accompanied his last 
observation with a look of disdain at me, and 
the thumb of his right hand applied to the 
point of his nose, the usual place of the pro- 
jected little finger being supplied by the whip. 
j silently paid him his demand, and stood 
expectant on the step of the Queeker Arms. 

“ House, ho!” I cried, looking in vain 
for a waiter, or a bell to summon one. 
“ House, ho! Are you all asleep ?” 

No answer came fora longtime. At last a 
sort of chambermaid, a stout woman with a 
slop-pail, crossed the hall, and I renewed my 
thumpings and hallooings. The glass door at 
the top of the stair continued closed ; and the 
woman putting her hand to her lips, as if to 
enjoin silence, passed on in chambermaiden 
meditation, fancy free. I at last got angry, 
and became very emphatic in my kicks and 
bumps against the inhospitable door. “Such a 
place pretending to be the chosen habitation 
of the wise and good! and such a miserable 
locked up old barrack pretending to be an 
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inn! I'll try if I can’t force my way in, in spite 
of bolts and bars.” But I had not succeeded 
in more than damaging one of the panels and 
twisting off the handle of the lock, when a 
voice from the area commanded me to desist 
and go my ways for a housebreaker, or they 
would let loose the dog. And on looking 
through the rails, I saw a tatterdemallion 
stableboy seated on an empty barrel, where 
he had perched himself to enjoy the sun and 
had evidently fallen asleep. 

“You insolent ragamuffin,” I exclaimed ; 
“if you don’t tell some one to open the door 
instantly, Pll have the landlord before a 
magistrate for refusing accommodation to a 
traveller on his lawful occasions.” 

“ We don’t care for bagmen here,” rejoined 
the strapper on the barrel, “ nor about their 
aweful occasions either. The gentlefolks are 
busy and won’t be disturbed.” 

“Won't they?” I cried, again applying a 
thundering kick to the door, that shook one 
of the panes into the passage with a crash 
that echoed through the house like an ava- 
lanche of glass. “ We shall see that; house, 
ho!” A door at the farther end of the 
hall was cautiously opened, and four or five 
heads were pushed inquiringly forth ; after 
looking at me for a minute or two, the pos- 
sessors of the aforesaid heads put their fingers 
to their lips like the witches in Macbeth, and 
in the same careful manner as they had 
opened the door, closed it again. 

“ Oh, that’s your plan, is it?” I vociferated, 
now fairly ina rage. “ You have no right to 
keep me out of a house of public entertain- 
ment, so here goes.” 

And stepping back a yard or two to 
gain impetus for the blow, I rushed at the 

oor with all my might—hands, feet, and 


shoulders—and in an instant I found myself 


lying in the passage among the fragments of 
wood and ian like the picture of Samson 
among the ruins of Dagon’s Temple. The 
resemblance was immediately made more 
complete by the rushing forward of all the 
Philistines, male and female, who were 
within hearing of the noise. They clustered 
round me with terror depicted on their faces, 
and exclamations of surprise and horror 
escaping from their lips. “Housebreaker— 
Irishman — madman” — were among the 
gentlest of the names by which they saluted 
my appearance among them. 

“Where is the landlord?” I said, endea- 
vouring to restrain my wrath ; “T’ll punish 
him severely for his behaviour.” 

“What has he been doing, sir?” inquired 
a very tall and very gentleman-like man, “If 
you come here to revenge yourself for some 
real or imagined wrong, allow me to tell you 
that personal violence is not the way to 
attain your object. The tribunals of this great 
and happy country are open to the meanest 
as well as to the loftiest of its sons. Can't 
you apply to an attorney ?” 

A murmur of applause ran round the 
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crowd, and from the exclamations I overheard 
I perceived I had before me the great 
Mr. Slockum. 

“T may, perhaps, have recourse to the law 
afterwards,” I said; “but in the meantime 
I’ll show that inhospitable fool, Mr. Smith, 
that he has no right to shut his door in the 
face of a respectable man, who can pay for 
his entertainment. Where is the landlord ?” 
A very small, dark-haired individual, dressed 
in black, and rejoicing in a stiff white neck- 
cloth, here stepped timidly forward, and said, 
“Tam Mr. Smith.” To look at the man, you 
would have thought him a curate after Dr. 
Pewsey’s own heart, for his collar was very low, 
and his neck very strongly enveloped in white 
cambric; his hair also was demurely parted on 
the top of his left temple, projecting a long 
deciduous lock over his right eye ; altogether 
it was difficult to make out whether he was 
one of the Neo-Anglican clergy, or a waiter 
dressed for duty at the London Tavern. 

“Oh, you’re Mr. Smith,” I said; “and 
what do you mean, sir, by pretending to keep 
an hotel and refusing admittance to any one 
who chooses to come in?” Before Mr. Smith 
had time to answer, a fat, strong-looking man 
laid his hand on the landlord’s.shoulder. 

“Let me answer him, Smith,” he said. 
“T’m sure, sir,” he continued, addressing 
me, “you will at once pardon poor Smith's 
oversight in having locked his door, if you 
take any interest in the progress of know- 
ledge or the triumph of eloquence and wisdom. 
Our learned friend, Mr. Slockum, was in the 
middle of a fascinating lecture at the time 
you made your appearance ; and I confess we 
were all so carried away by his oratory that 
we were very ill-pleased at the interruption. 
If you will kindly forgive the rudeness of 
your first reception, I feel sure you will 
be highly gratified if we can prevail on 
Mr. Slockum to resume his discourse. He is 
great—immensely great”—added the gentle- 
man in a lower key—“and you will be 
delighted, I am sure.” 

“T had heard Mr. Slockum’s name before,” 
I answered, “from my friend, Miss Gawker.” 

“A friend of Miss Gawker”—cried the 
assemblage unanimously —“of the great 
Arabella. Do pray come into the Hall of 
Eloquence.” And in the friendliest manner 
possible I was admitted to the lecture ; and 
my new friend, the stout man, who had acted 
as champion for Mr. Smith, conducted me to 
a chair in the front rank of the audience. 

“T take a deep interest in the prosperity of 
the hotel,” he continued, while Mr. Slockum 
mounted the rostrum, “and, indeed, of the 
whole estate. Iam proprietor of it. Ignatius 
Queeker.” 

This, then, was the chief of the family—of 
the great family of the Queekers, furnishing 
the heraldic emblems to the sign-board of 
the Queeker Arms! I sat silently down, and 
the lecture recommenced. I was rather 
curious to hear how the author would proceed, 





for I remembered that he had taken several 
years to write two lines of an epigram, and of 
course I gave him credit for having devoted 
a long time to the composition of his present 
essay. In this I was not far mistaken, for 
before he had proceeded a page, I discovered 
he was lecturing in the future tense on the 
probable effect of a Reform in Parliament, as 
proposed by Lord Grey and Lord John 
Russell. The picture he drew of the results 
of that measure made my hair stand on end. 
Five years would not elapse before the 
guillotine would be in full play in the middle 
of Fleet Street. He gave a description of the 
heroic death of an imaginary Lord Mayor, 
which made several of us burst into tears. 
Then the description he gave of the degra- 
dation of the Commons was most appalling. 
Instead of the honourable ambition which now 
‘ease rm the pure and lofty to bestow their 

undreds and thousands in support of poor 
voters, in order, by their disinterested assist- 
ance, to obtain a seat in the great council of 
the nation, he foresaw a time when election 
contests would be at an end; when the only 
struggle would be to avoid being chosen as 
representative of county or borough; when the 
only expense entailed on the elected would be 
—as in the ever estimable militia ballot—the 
payment of a substitute. “Gatton and 
Sarum,” he said, “are still the twin stars 
that guide the weary mariners on their voyage 
of patriotism and honour. Extinguish Castor, 
extinguish Pollux, what will be left to direct 
the steersman’s way? The smoke of a thou- 
sand factories in Manchester and Birmingham 
will blacken with pestiferous pall the heaven 
in which Pitt read the signs of the times. 
Life and dignity will equally expire. A head- 
less monarch will sit on a legless throne ; and 
the monster Reform will insultingly blow the 
trumpet—or, like Nero, play the fiddle— 
among the ruins which it made.” 

This peroration was nearly drowned in 
the shout with which it was received. When 
the raptures that filled us had subsided, he 
announced that in a few years he hoped to 
deliver a lecture on the proofs, from internal 
evidences, that Walter Scott wrote the 
Waverly Novels. We were all enchanted 
with the prospect of future enjoyment ; and 
I began to think I had got embarked by some 
means on what Alfred Tennyson would call 
“the backward flowing flood of time,” and 
that the Butts was a quiet village still situated 
on the shores of 1820—but the audience were 
all in the dress of 1852, and the railway was 
within six miles. 

Sitting within two or three of me were two 
remarkably pretty girls, the only faces, indeed, 
in the room that did not seem of the same 

re-Adamite date with the lecture. They 
aughed behind their handkerchiefs till I 
thought they would offend the dignity of the 
assemblage, but, somehow, when they caught 
my eye, their mirth was greatly increased. 
Whether it was from sympathy with my 
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feelings, or from the absurd appearance I 
must ade made in listening to the astound- 
ing revelations of the prophetic lecturer, I 
cannot say. It is delightful to see girls laugh, 
expecially when they are young and have 
good teeth, so I encouraged them in their 
mirth by seeming intensely interested in the 
whole affair. ‘This behaviour apparently 

leased the assembly, especially Mr. Slockum. 

e came up to me as the company began to 
disperse, and invited me in the warmest and 
friendliest manner to spend the evening at 
Mr: Mudd’s, for I found that: hospitality in 
this astonishing district was almost as 
vicarious as the information was antediluvian. 
I. accepted with the greatest pleasure, and 
shook hands with a great number of people 
as they were going out, who all expressed the 
greatest happiness in the prospect of seeing 
me again. From this I gathered that the 
whole parish was about to honour Mr. Mudd 
with its presence ; and in order to do justice 
to the brilliant assemblage, and get myself 
into perfectly good humour, I ordered the 
best dinner Mr. Smith could furnish, and a 
bottle of old Port that should do honour to 
the Queeker Arms. 


MONSTERS OF FAITH. 


WE people in this western world have, in 
our time, not less than those who went before 
us, been witnesses of many acts of eccentric 
and exaggerated faith, We have seen 
this virtue dressed in many a guise, tricked 
out in many a hue. We have seen it in 
the meanest and the highest. Johanna 
Southcote, and Thom, and several others in 
their time put the old Saxon faith of this 
country toa pretty severe test ; in the present 
day Mr. Price passes it through a comfortable 
Oriental ordeal at his Agapemone. In the 
countries of southern Europe for ages past, 
we know how Catholic faith has been ex- 
perimented upon by means of old bones, 
old coats, pieces of decayed timber, and 
weeping images; whilst Protestant faith 
has been staked, and burnt, and hanged, and 
cut into very small pieces. I will say nothing 
of secular faith—of faith in Cock Lane 
ghosts, in the Volunteer Apostles described 
in a recent number of Household Words, 
and of the Mysterious Rappings which have 
lately so wondrously thriven in the United 
States. 

What is cold, dwarfed, European faith, 
when compared with the huge monstrous 
faith of the barbarous land of the sun? The 
two will no more bear comparison than 
will the Surrey Hills compare with the 
Himalayas, or the Thames and the Garonne 
bear being mentioned beside the Ganges and 
the Burrumpootra. The scenes I am about 
to relate are not selected for their rarity 
or for any peculiarity about them ; they may 
be met with at any of the many festivals, or 
Poojahs, throughout India proper. 
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The village at which the Poojah I witnessed 
was held, was not very far distant from one 
of the leading cities of Bengal, a city number- 
ing possibly half a million of inhabitants, 
with a highly populous country round about 
it for many a league. The reader will, there- 
fore, readily imagine the crowding and rush- 
ing which took place from all sides, to witness 
the festival of a deity in whom all believed, 
for, away from the south, there are com- 
neal but. few of any other faith than 

indooism. 

It was high noon when I arrived on the 
ground in my palanquin ; and by favour of 
the friendship of the British collector of How- 
dahpore I was admitted within the most privi- 
leged circle, and took up my stand beneath the 
pleasant shade of a wide-spreading Jambo tree. 
I had time and opportunity to note the place 
and the people; for the sacred operations had 
not as yet commenced. The spot we were 
assembled in was in an extensive valley 
lightly wooded at intervals, and commanding 
a picturesque view of a rather wide river 
which flowed on to Howdahpore, and was 
now busy with many boats loaded with pas- 
sengers. On the river bank nearest tous, a 
number of bamboo and leaf sheds had been 
hastily erected, in which carousals and amuse- 
ments of various kinds were in progress or 
preparation. Flowers decorated the ample 
doorways, and hung festooned from many a 
roof; while high above, wooing in vain a 
passing breeze and brightly glaring in the 
noon-day tropic sun, gay streamers drooped 
in burning listlessness. From the topmost 
summits of some of the loftiest trees—and 
they are lofty here—long tapering poles 
extended other flags and strips of coloured 
cloth. In cool, shady nooks, where clumps 
of spreading jungle kindly grew, at other 
times the haunts of fiercest tigers, or worse, 
of cruel Thugs, small knots of Hindvo families 
of rank were grouped in silent watchfulness. 
The lordly Zemindar of the district ; the 
exacting Tulukdhar, the terror of village 
ryots; the grinding Putindhar: all these 
were there in eastern feudal pomp. 

Far as the eye could reach, the rich green 
valley teemed with human life. Thousands 
on thousands flocked from many a point, and 
pressed to where the gaudy flags and beating 
drums told of the approaching Poojah. The 
steady hum of the vast multitude seemed 
like the ocean’s fall on some far distant shore. 
Grief, joy, pain, pleasure, prayers and songs, 
blended with howling madness, or cries of 
devotees, in one strange, stormy discord ; the 
heat and glare, the many new and striking 
garbs, the sea of dusky visages and brightly 
glaring eyes, mixed with the varied gorgeous 
foliage, and flinging into contrast the lovely 
gentleness of distant hills and woods, made 
up a whole not easy to forget, yet difficult to 
paint. 

But my attention was before long directed 
to some preparations in progress not far from 
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where I stood. I had observed several huge 
poles standing at a great height, with ropes 
and some apparatus attached to them, the 
use of which I knew from report alone. 
Here I now remarked a great deal of bustling 
activity ; a number of attendants were beat- 
| ing back the crowd in order to clear a space 
around one of the loftiest of the poles I have 
mentioned. This was a work of much 
diffieulty, for the mob was both excited and 
dense. At length, however, they succeeded 
in the task, and finding the ground before me 
pretty clear, I advanced close to the scene of 
| action. Round about the pole were a number 
of Fakirs or Ascetics, a sort of self-mutilated 
hermits, who hope and firmly believe that, 
by distorting their limbs into all sorts of 
impossible positions and shapes, they have 
ensured the favour of some unpronounceable 
divinity, and with that a ready and certain 
| passport to some future state about which 
| they have not the most remote idea, which 
renders their devotion the more: praiseworthy. 

There was one miserable object, with his 
long matted locks of dirty red streaming 
over his shoulders, and one withered arm and 
hand held blighted high above his head, im- 
moveable. It had been forced into that un- 
natural position years ago, and what was 
then an act of free will, was now a matter of 
necessity ; the arm would no longer return to 
its true position, but pointed in its thin and 
bony haggardness to heaven, Another dark- 
eyed, dark-haired ascetic had held his hands 
for years so firmly clasped together, that the 
long talon-like nails were to be seen growing 
through the palms of his hands: and appear- 
ing at the back. Some’ I saw with thick 
rope actually threaded through their flesh 
quite round their bodies, many times, in 
bleeding coils ; more than one young woman 
was there with her neck and shoulders thickly 
studded over with sharp short needles stuck 
firmly in the flesh. One man, a young man 
too, had forced a sort of spear right through 
the fleshy part of his foot, with the thick 
wooden handle downwards, on which he 
walked, quite indifferent: to any sort of incon- 
venience, There was no lack of others, all self- 
tortured, maimed, and trussed, and skewered, 
as though about to be spitted and put down 
to the fire. 

The object which all by one consent agreed 
to gaze at, was a young and pretty-looking 
girl, almost a child in manner, who sat upon 
the ground so sadly, yet so calm and almost 
happy, that I could not persuade myself one 
so young and gentle was about to be bar- 
barously tortured. Yet so it was. It appeared 
that her husband had, months since, gone 
upon some distant, dangerous journey ; that 
being long absent, and rumours raised in the 
native bazaar of his death, she, the anxious 
wife, had vowed to Siva, the protector of life, 
to undergo self-torture on his next festival if 
her loved husband’s life should be spared. He 
hadreturned,and now, mighty in faith and love, 
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this simple-minded, single-hearted creature 
gave up herself to pain such as the stoutest 
of our sex or race might shrink from. She 
sat looking fondly on her little infant as it 
lay asleep in the arms of an old nurse, all 
unconscious of the mother’s sacrifice, and 
turning her eyes from that to her husband, 
who stood near in a wild, excited state, she 
gave the signal that she was ready. The 
stout-limbed, burly-bodied husband rushed 
like a tiger at such of the crowd .as attempted 
to press too near the sacrificial girl: he had 
a staff in his hand, and with it played such 
a tune on bare and turbaned heads and 
ebony shoulders, as brought down many an 
angry malediction on the player. The nurse 
with the infant moved farther away amongst 
the. crowd gf admiring spectators. Two: or 
three persons, men and women, pressed for- 
ward to adjust the horrid-looking hooks. 
Was it possible, I thought, that those huge 
instruments of torture, heavy enough to hold 
an elephant, were to be forced into the flesh 
of that gentle girl! I felt sick as I saw the 
poor child stretched upon her face, and first 
one and then the other of those ugly, crooked 
pieces of iron forced slowly through the flesh 
and below the muscles of her back. They 
lifted her up, and as I watched her, I saw 
big drops of perspiration starting from her 
forehead ; her small eyes seemed closed at 
first, and, for the moment, I fancied she had 
fainted ; but as they raised her to her feet 
and then quickly drew her up in the air high 
above us, hanging by those two horrid hooks, 
I saw her looking down quite placidly. She 
sought her husband out, pot seeing him 
watching her eagerly, gave him a smile, and, 
waving her little hands, drew from her bosom 
small pieces of the sacred cocoa-nut and flung 
them amidst the gazing crowd. To scramble 
for and obtain one of these precious: frag- 
ments was deemed a fortunate thing, for they 
were supposed to contain all sorts of charmed 
powers. 

And now the Poojah was fairly commenced. 
The ropes which carried the iron hooks were 
so arfanged, that by pulling one end—which 
passed over the top of the pole—it swung 
round a plate of iron which set in motion the 
other rope holding the hooks and the living 
operator. Two men seized on this rope, an 
soon the poor girl was in rapid flight. over 
the heads of the crowd, who cheered her on 
by a variety of wild cries, and shouts, and 
songs. Not that she seemed to need en- 
couragement ; her eyes were still bent 
towards her husband ; I almost fancied she 
smiled as she ane his eye. There was no 
sign of pain, or shrinking, or yielding: she 
bore it as many a hero of the old world would 
have been proud to have done, scattering 
beneath her flowers and fruit amongst the 
busy throng, 

I felt. as though a heavy weight were off my 
mind when I perceived the whirling motion 
of the ropes first to slacken, and then to cease 
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and finally, the girl, all bleeding, relieved | 
from the cruel torture. They laid her on a 
mat beneath some shady trees: the women 
gave her a draught of cool water in a 
cocoa-nut shell. But her thoughts were not 
upon herself: she looked anxiously around, 
and could not be satisfied until her husband 
sat beside her, and their little swarthy 
infant was placed within her arms. The only 
care her deep and open wounds received was 
to have them rubbed with a little turmeric 
poe and covered with the fresh tender 
eaf of a banana, 

Leaving this family group, I turned back 
to watch the further proceedings around the 
huge pole, where there was once more a great 
bustle and pressing amongst the crowd. This 
time the operator, or sufferer,, whichever 
would be the most fitting term, was a man 
of middle age, and of the lowest ranks of the 
labouring class. He appeared to be perfectly 
indifferent to anything like suffering, as the 
two operators seized the flesh of his back, and 
another roughly thrust through it two hooks, 
In another minute he was whirling through 
the air as rapidly as the attendants could force 
him ; still he seemed anxious to travel faster, 
and by signs and cries urged them to increased 
speed. The mob was delighted with this 
exhibition of perfect endurance and enthu- | 
siasm, and testified their approbation in a 
variety of modes. This man remained swing- 
ing for fully twenty minutes, at the end of 
which time he was released: somewhat less 
excited, I fancied, than when he was first 
hoisted in the air. I failed to learn his story, 
but it had reference, beyond a doubt, to some 
escape from danger, real or imaginary, and, of 
course, imputed to the direct interposition of 
the powerful Siva, or some equally efficacious 
deputy. The medical treatment of this de- 
votee was on the ruder scale, and would have 
shocked the feelings and science of some of 
our army surgeons, to say nothing of civil 
practitioners. The root of turmeric was 
again employed, in fine powder, but placed 
in the wounds most hastily, and by way of 
forcing it thoroughly in, some one stodd on 
his back, and trod in the powder with his 
heel. 

I saw one other man hoisted up. He had 
taken the vow in order to save the life of a 
much-loved sister’s child; and as he swung 
round and round in stoical indifference, the 
sister, a young creature with her little in- 
fant, sat looking at him as if she would wil- 
lingly have borne the suffering in his stead. 
Doubtless there was a love linking these poor 
creatures together in their ignorance ; which, 
mighty as it was, would have done honour to 
any highly gifted dwellers in the west. And, 
it must be remembered, their sacrifice was for 
the past ; it was one of gratitude, and not of 
hope or fear for the future. Their prayers 
had been heard; and, although they knew not 
of that undying Providence which had listened 
to their voice and spared the young child’s 
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life, they turned to such stone and wooden 
deities as their forefathers had set up, and 
devoutly kept their vow. 

There were other victims yet to be self- | 
offered ; but I had had enough, and the heat, 
and the noise, and the many strange effluvia 
were growing so rank and overpowering, 
that I prepared to retreat. As I returned 
through the dense crowd which made way for 
me, I perceived an aged woman preparing 
for a swing as stoically as any of the younger 
devotees who had gone before her. A tall, 
powerful-looking man was standing by her 
side, watching the preparations with con- 
siderable interest. He was her son ; and, as 
{ iearnt, the cause of her present appearance 
in public. It had been some seven or eight 
years previously that the vow had been made 
to the stone deity ; which, as they believed, 
had acted as a miracle and saved his life. It 
would have been fulfilled at once, but first 
poverty, and then ill-health, had stood in the 
way of its performance ; and now, after this 
long lapse, being able to pay the necessary fees 
to the priests, she had eft her distant home 
to carry out the never-to-be-forgotten vow. 
As I moved away in the distance, I heard the 
shouts of the enraptured multitude raised in 
honour of the old lady’s fortitude ; cry after 
ery floated on the breeze and died away in 
the din of drums, and pipes, and bells. 

For miles the country round about was 
covered with festivity and uproar. Hun- 
dreds of fanatic companies were revelling in 
religious festive rites. In one leaf and 
bamboo shed, larger than the rest, I noticed, 
as I looked in unperceived, the young self- 
offered wife of that day, as gay and un- 
concerned by pain as any of the party; I 
might have fancied she had but just been 
married, instead of hanging in the air upon 
cruel hooks. 


UP A COURT. 


THE spoon which was, or was supposed to 
be in my mouth when I was born, was, 
decidedly, not a silver spoon. If ever wood 
existed—hard-wood, lignum vite—my spoon 
was made of it. I had the daughter of a 
peeress for my godmother ; but she never gave 
me anything, either in or out of my baptism, 
save a Bath bun. I have been patted more 
than once on the head by a live lord, and 
there is a tradition in my family that my 
nurse was once spoken to by a duke, a real 
English duke, with a garter on his gracious 
knee ; whose grateful country, or friends, or 
somebody, caused him to be marmorified in 
that world-wide-known statue by the cele- 
brated Praxlights, the sculptor, and in that 
state stuck up for all the world to gaze at, 
in the very centre of Madapolam Square ;— 
a species of blanket being deviously twisted 
round his gracious body (leaving bare the 
garter-knee), and his fore-finger dexterously 
interleaving the pages of a volume supposed 
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to be the British constitution; of which 
he knew, honest man, about as much as 
he did of Confucius, This, however, is by 
the way. Praxlights, the sculptor, had to 
| build a house to contain a studio for his 
statue, and had to pull it half down before he 
| could get it out again. He goes about now 
| with a horsewhip, with which he has been 


|| heard to menace the reverend Gilead Tube- 


| rose, chairman of the statue committee, who 
was supposed to have a secret leaning towards 
Jack Fiddas, Praxlights’ rival (“that horrid 
Irish stone-cutter,” as he contemptuously calls 
him), and who by his casting vote caused the 
golden snuff-box and silver chisel, with which 
Praxlights was presented on the day of 
inauguration of the statue, to be debited 
against his, Praxlights’ account. Be it as it 
may, my godmother has cut me, and the live 
lord, Heaven knows where he is, and the 
duke he is dead, and I am none the better 
for their patronage, and have not one shirt or 
boot the more for their condescension. They 
lived at Court, and I live up a court, so 
there is or was something in common 
between us. 

Sometimes of a fine May day when the 
sun is shining brightly, and after the streets 
have been well watered, on a Thursday, and 
during the height of the London season, 
I please myself to come forth from my court, 
in the parish of Saint Crapulens, and to pay 
a visit to that other Court, which foreign 
diplomatists love to call the Court of Saint 
James’s, and in which I include the front of 
Saint James’s Palace, Mr. Sam’s library, the 
two first clubhouses in St. James’s Street, 
and Mr. Crollins the tailor’s. I delight ina 
drawing-room. Ragged, horny-palmed, food- 
less wretch as I may be, the sun is mine ; 
the music of the Life Guards Band, the Park 
patereroes, the gorgeous bouquets and silk 
stockings of the tremendous footmen, the 
gold, the lace, the jewels, crosses and orders— 
all these for the moment I possess. When, 
squalid beggar with never a coat to my back 
as I may be, a Doctor of Divinity condescends 
to share the same pavement with me, and 
in full canonicals too; when a bishop con- 
descends to hustle me; when I am for a 
moment a privileged spectator of an alterca- 
tion between Inspector Bumps of the A 
division (very grand in silver lace and white 
gloves on drawing-room days) and an ambas- 
sador—a gorgeous creature, a pillar of pride 
on which they have hung votive crosses and 
stars, like the wreaths of immortelles on the 
railings of the column in the Place Vendéme 
—I cry “here is equality.” When I see the 
horses with their satin coats, their small 
nervous heads, champing and stamping in 
their splendid harness ; when I see those jewel- 
boxes on wheels, called carriages ; when I eye 
reverently the rosy coachmen with their well- 
fitting wigs and buckled shoes ; when, encum- 
bering the very roadway, dodging among 
scaffold poles, edging between carriage wheels, 
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popping round corners, and treading the pave 
ment gingerly, I encounter lords, ambassadors, 
generals, lawyers, and divines—I cry “here is 
splendour.” I gaze with admiring astonish- 
ment at Mr. Sheriff Slowbob, who has. 
evidently been puzzled where to put most 
silk and gold—on his coach or on himself. I 
glance complacently at Hon. Curtius Cow, 
of the United States, who is about to intro- 
duce to the Presence his cousin Rufus Cow, 
of Caucus County, Va. now on a literary 
mission connected with the “Johnnicako- 
polis Democrat,” and formerly as neat a hand 
at sampling dry goods as any man in the 
Empire City. He had a trifling “ difficulty ” 
lately with Colonel I. Bonaparte Fownes, 
who, meeting him in Coon Street, and on a 
disputed question of “drinks” unpaid for at 
the colonel’s store, drew a revolver, and fired : 
whereupon Rufus out with a bowie knife, 
and, to use his own expressive epithet, 
“ barked” the colonel, ripping him up indeed 
“from the nave to the chops.” I regard 
with respectful complacency the fine old 
wrecks of generals and admirals laid up in 
ordinary and gold lace ; it is good for my eye- 
sight to see their weather-beaten old faces 
and white hair, And, oh! sight of sights, I 
stare with rapt, yet tender and reverent love 
and admiration at the fair young daughters 
of Albion, at the almond eyes and pearl neck- 
laces resting on necks more pearly; at the 
rosy lips and blonde tresses, the small hands 
and feet, the slight symmetrical forms ; at the 
lumes and diamonds, the rustling silks and 
ong sweeping trains. I chuckle when I see 
these children of the aristocracy, and as I am 
elbowed by a vicious-minded looking old 
Austrian minister plenipotentiary, with a 
coat on, that seems to have grown white in 
the face with fear and hatred of English free- 
dom, and covered with a leprosy of orders— 
I say to him mentally, “Match that if you 
can, old boy.” Nor, looking towards where 
the people stand, and stand unrebuked, though 
within popular limits (for on drawing-room 
days the shibboleth of the Police Commis- 
sioners’ “move on” slumbers a little), look- 
ing towards the hard-fisted, labour-stained 
inheritors of the wooden spoon, who gaze 
with an equably placid grin at the spectacle— 
looking even towards the tattered and forlorn 
philosophers, such as Iam, I do not read in 
their faces anything approaching to that ex- 
pression of ferocious contempt and _pusilla- 
nimous hatred which I have caught lowering 
on the features of the lookers-on at the 
grandest foreign merry-makings, “ Curse 
them,” the look seems to say ; “they beat me, 
and starve me, and cheat me: they wring 
their golden toys and ov out of my 
labour and sweat: they grind me under the 
wheels of the tawdry carriages.” But here I 
con a different page, and different faces. 
Well, the faces seem to say there is a great 
deal of nonsense and extravagance, and a 
great deal of what may be popularly termed 






















































































































































































































































































































humbug, here. Still there may be some good 
in it. I helped to make that grand sheriff's 
coach, and received a fair day’s pay for a fair 
day’s labour. There might be surely, and ad- 
vantageously, a little less gold on yonder 
coats-and carriages, and a little more in the 
pockets of myself, and of my mates; but 
still, should my son Tom ever become Field 
Marshal Smith, or my son Jolin Lord Chan- 
cellor Brown, it will do me no harm to see 
them wear gold coats, and ride in gold coaches 
too. Who kuows? They ’re wondrous quick 
at learning. At which reflection the labour- 
beaten faces clear up, and the placid grins 
expand into a joyous guffaw, as a coster- 
monger’s cart, which has sprung from no 
man knows where, and of which the driver 
wears the most hopeless expression of being 
out of his element that ever costermonger 
wore, is made to curvet and to oscillate, to 
back and to advance, by infuriate policemen ; 
who know as little what to do with it.as does 
the driver himself; and, seeing that the up line 
and down line of carriages in all the streets 
are all crowded, can only menace him with 
their staves in a vague manner, and make 
sudden feints of arresting him, and dragging 
him off to a chimerical Greenyard. How are 
they to get him there ? 

Meanwhile, I have had my fill of the Court 
of Saint James’s; and, sunning myself in what 
T have seen—with the fanfare of the trumpets 
still in my ears, with the diamonds yet 

littering, the plumes yet waving, the 
Beautiful English faces yet sparkling before 
me—TI creep back to my court in the parish of 
Saint Crapulens. If the reader likes, I will 
take him with me. 

To Slaughterhouse Court. Low Lane, Saint 
Crapulens. Walk up the court, pray. Observe 
the dirt ; also the smells. Walk inside. Ob- 
serve a repetition of the dirt and the smells. 
Look at the people. Examine the children. 
Look at (but don’t drink) the water, where 
there is any. I live here. 

Why do I live here? It may be that I am 
a philosopher, an author dwelling up a court 
like Goldsmith or Johnson in solitude, total 
idleness, and “the pride of literature.” It 
may be that I have nowhere else to live— 
that I have never possessed in my life half-a- 
dozen shirts, an umbrella, or a home. That 
I never was respectable. That I am one of 
the rabble—the lower classes—the inferior 
orders. That my father’s name was Rag, 
and his father being Tag, I am Bobtail. Be 
it-as it may, I live here. 

Goodness knows who built Slaughterhorse 
Court ; or, indeed, Calf AHey close by (leading 
into Bleeding-knife Yard); what sort of a 
man could he have been, so devoid of common 
sense, of common charity, to build, or to 
counsel the building of such a hole as this? 
It must always have been a hole. If every 
—— for dirt, discomfort, misery, and 
wretchedness had been systematic, organised, 
deliberately meditated, and carried out asa 
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good joke, or a moral lesson, or for any object: 
with malice prepense or aforethought by the 
architect, he could not have succeeded better, 
Slaughterhorse Court was built before there 
was gas; but the builder seems to have con- 
templated the possibility of such a invention ; 
for he has rendered it almost impossible to 
erect gas lamps or to lay gason. Hehas made 
little preventive nooks and corners, walls 
and beams to burk the laying on of water, to 
crush sewerage, to counteract the simplest 
measures of ventilation. He must have hated 
his species, this builder ; he must have howled 
with joy to do them a mischief, to build this 
infernal. spider’s web for human flies: to be 
tortured in. 

Iam not afraid to speak my mind. Itisa 
hele, it isa spider’s web. It is an uncovered 
sewer with an anthill burrowing in it. There 
is a rogue, though, who snufis up. its fetid 
atmosphere, as though it were laden with 
all the perfumes of Araby the blest. He 
takes care, however, not to live up our court, 
He lives on it. On stated days you may 
see him stop at the corner of Slaughter- 
horse Court and Low Lane, in a: little 
wickerwork chaise, drawn by a fat, sleek- 
coated, vicious poney. He is an ill-looking 
man, with a double chin grovelling in the 
folds of an ill-washed neclsiette He has fat 
hands; on which the starched end of his 
wristbands makes a mark, and of which the 
nails are in half-mourning. I never knew a 
good man to have hands like those. He is 
the landlord. 

This fellow, fattening on the rents he 
grinds out of us poor courtiers, lives in a 
pleasant house at Highgate ; a little gem of a 
cottage where there is ivy, and lilac, and 
geranium ; where the odours of hay-ricks float 
on the air with golden —— ; a little sweet- 
smelling eyrie on a high hill, which stands 
nodding familiarly to Hampstead, winking 
confidentially to Hornsey ; but regarding with 
a supercilious stare of astonishment the great 
smoking, steaming giant of a city with a 
cupola-shaped hat and a ball and cross at the 
top, just as a fresh country lass, new from 
gathering primroses, would stare at a big, 
swart, grimy ballast-heaver drinking his 
thirteenth pint of beer after a hard day’s 
walk alongside the “Maria Jane.” Does he 
ever think, this double-chinned earthworm, 
grovelling in a honeysuckled summer-house 
in his slip of a garden, ‘moistening his wicked 
old clay with beeswinged port, and smoking 
his comfortable pipe,—does he ever think on 
the quiet summer Sunday evenings, while 
watching the swallows wending their way to 
and fro the great city in the distance, that there 
is not a little bird among them but might 
be the bearer of a message of wrath and 
vengeance to him from Slaughterhorse Court ; 
where the filthy houses he lets, and persists 
in letting, and in conniving at sub-letting and 
in refusing to improve, are so noisome, 80 
infected, so hideous that the swallows will not 
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sit on the eaves to sun themselves; that the | the very floors, sometimes, should be at 4 


shrewd starlings avoid the place with a side- | 


long, cock-eyed glance of aversion; that the 
homely sparrows (and Heaven knows they 
are not difficult to please) alight timidly, hop 
irresolutely in its loathsome precincts, and 
fly hurryscurry away ; preferring rather to go 
crumbless to their nests than pick the crumbs 
from our table. What live things could thrive 
in Slaughterhorse Court, save obscene rats, 
and Chance the one-eyed terrier, who belongs 
to the costermonger (who has not got, I am 
afraid, a worse name than he deserves), and a 
mildewed cock, with a broken crest, and such 

or, sodden, sallow human rubbish as we are? 

doubt if Mr. Gooze, of Gooze Cottage, High- 
gate, troubles himself with much thought 
about Slaughterhorse Court. He may say 
with an opaque wheeze to his friend Broome, 
the ex dust-contractor, or to his crony, Grubb, 
the retired bone-boiler, “Them houses down 
Low Lane brings-me a deal of money ;” but 
what does he know, what does he think of, 
what does he care for the want, and crime, and 
misery, that dirt and sub-letting (both to be 
laid at his door) have wrought and are wreak- 
ing in Slaughterhorse Court. Heaven mend 
us all! We are all selfish, What should I 
care about the wretchedness of Slaughter- 
horse Court if I didn’t live up it ? 

It is not only that Mr. Gooze drinks his 
Port, and smokes his pipe, and grows his 
geraniums, and keeps his gig at. Gooze 
Cottage, Highgate, out of the rents of our court ; 
Slaughterhorse Court supports other land- 
lords. Gentlemen, friends of the middleman, of 
the sub-letting system, stop at No. 5, up our 
court, and take your fill of the beauties of 
sub-letting. No. 5 is the rottenest, filthiest 
house in our rotten filthy court. The wood- 
work, brickwork, stonework, are all rotten. 
The entrance passage shelves down like the 
entrance to a public-house cellar ; the window 
frames have shrivelled, and left gaps between 
them and the window-cases. There. is nota 
right angle among them. I would bet my 
morrow’s dinner (if I earn.one) that not one 
of the dingy panes of glass that have not yet 
been displaced by foul rags, tattered great 
coats, impossible flannel petticoats, brown 
paper, and scraps of the Newgate school of 
publications, has been cleaned for twenty 
years. The tenants have stripped what little 
piping or guttering there ever was away: the 
door-posts which were garnished with — 
and bells, when there was only a moderate 
number of tenants—say, a dozen or a score, 
at No. 5—now present only the caverns of 
defunct bell-pulls, and one twisted, rusted 
bell-wire. 

The different floors of this disreputable 
tenement are let and sub-let to an infamous 
degree of minuteness. It is not the sub- 
division of a.house into so many rooms to so 
many tenants that I object to: it is that every 
room. should in its turn be subdivided ; that 
beds should be underlet, that in the garrets 


premium, that in the cellar one Phelim 
Connor—whom I would not libel by saying 
that he was from Ireland—pays a few shillings 
a week for a miserable den, into which he 
crams as many of his miserable countrymen 
and women as can afford to pay a few pence 
anight. I am poor and miserable, I know, 
but I am bold enough to lift up my voice 
against our court, because the evidence is 
there full, broad staring in the face of God’s 
heaven, to bear me out ; because I am. ready 
at any time of the day to say to the gentle- 
men who live among plate-glass windows, 
ventilated rooms, chimnies that don’t smoke, 
and doors that will shut, in Great Goliah 
Street, close by: “Walk in, gentlemen, hold 
your noses, tread gingerly; but walk in and 
satisfy yourselves. Not only number five, but 
many more numbers. Don’t we want a little 
water? Don’t we want a little soap? If we 
were better lodged, don’t you think we should 
have a slight temptation to exert ourselves 
to get better fed and bettertaught ? Depend 
upon it you would not have to sit on so many 
fever inquests, so many starvation inquests, 
so many murder inquests. If you would only 
have a word or two with our landlord, Mr. 
Gooze, you would not so often hear our voices 
quarrelling and blaspheming as you pass on 
your way to counting-house or to chapel. 
You would not be forced to pass through our 
court with fear and trembling after nightfall. 
You would not be compelled to expend so 
much virtuous indignation at vestry at the 
doings of that abominable den, Slaughter- 
horse Court ; useless indignation, seeing that 
you allow the abomination to remain.” 

If you don’t believe me, come and live up 
our court. Associate with Mr. Phelim 
Connor’s lodgers, and his lodgers’ lodgers, 
including the animalcule. You are educated 
men: draw a parallel between Nebuchad- 
nezzar grazing like an ox, and us, wallowing 
like pigs. Buy your victuals at the miserable 
little chandler’s shop, where Mrs. M‘Cann 
earns an ignoble livelihood by selling offal a 
little dearer than she bought it. Come!’ you 
are sure to find somebody at home. ~Some of 
our children are always sprawling or fighting 
in the dirt; some of our gentlemen are 
always smoking their pipes at the doorways ; 
some of our ladies are always cowering or 
wrangling on the doorsteps. 

Am I without hope for our court ? Oh no! 
I have lived up it many years (I dwelt in 
Swag Alley—Grubb’s Rents before), and have 
seen a very dismal and weary succession of 
dirty, fighting, unwashing years ; but within 
the last few months hope—faint and distant, 
yet hope still—begins to peer above the 
horizon. From my window, at number eight, 
I can see the nearly completed tower of a 

ublic establishment for baths and wash- 
ouses at the very corner of our court where 
erst was Muggins’s beershop ; a model lodging- 
house, at three shillings a head per week for 
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each lodger, has just been opened. The good |“ To increase my glory farther, and the largeness of 
time will come, and Mr. Gooze will be put to my joys, 


confusion yet. I have caused a wondrous palace in a garden to 
arise— 
In a garden deep and leafy, where the sparkling 
* walls are seen 
THE RHYME OF THE CALIPH. Through the crowding of the tree-trunks, and the 
Tue Caliph Abderama, in the pleasant South of heavy, tremulous green. 
Spain, 


Long continued, firmly grounded on his people's 
love, to reign ; 
And one day his courtiers left him in his palace-hall 


“ Like a vision in a sunset rise my palace-towers in 
air, 
And the domes suspended lightly, and the galleries 


alone, . ra ; white and fair, 
And he fell into deep musings, sitting on his golden | And the terrace-walks of marble, shadowy dim with 
throne. 


citron bowers, 
Where the birds, made faint with perfume, fall 


“ Fifty years,” he thought, “‘ have vanished since I've asleep upon the flowers. 


held the royal power, 
Standing in the midst of warfare with the calmness 


to teen. “And within, the walls are builded all of lapis 
. - t , fift lazuli 
Teme” Foe Sane, Bly Sateen 7 Overwrought with rubies sanguine, and the diamond's 
Rise like flocks of birds before me, fluttering on glancing eye i 2 bo 
their airy wings. And the air is cool'd with fountains, springing from 


the metal rich, 
“J will shut mine eyes in darkness; I will close} Each one with its golden sculptures standing in a 


up both mine ears ; Jasper niche, 
That my soul may look and listen down the vista of 
the years ; “Forty thousand silver columns lift the ceiling 
For I fain would gather wisdom of the rich and sappharine, 
solemn Past, Where the lamps of lucid crystal shed a languid light 
And, from many-visaged Action, pluck the central divine— 
Truth at last, Shed a light on orbs of gold, that start and tremble 
into view 
“Lo! the visions gather thickly! Through that] rixe the-constellations kindled in a depth of evening 
length of time my hand blue. 


Has been clothed with awful power, and been 
honour’d through the land ; . . . 
The young mothers murmur of me, as they sing “Who so happy as our Caliph?’ cry the people. 


i * Every hour 
itti oe a nae «+ |Is to him a stately vision, full of loveliness and 
Sitting at their open casements, when the sun is in power— 
ee Lying in a light of jewels—laughing under lips of 
i love,— 
“ oa j ad ’ 
rd ew uncounted—ample pleasures lao cane hicbidianaie ebiiainn anacuiiniiies 
Might in all its sumptuous aspects—homage of the above. 


‘ood and great— : 
And e liquid lays of poets, glittering from the “Tdle words, and lightly spoken! In that lapse of 
gorgeous East, fifty years, P 
All exalting Abderama, have I heard at many a feast. I have noted every day which has been free from 
doubts and fears— 
“Round my throne I have assembled grey philo- Every day of perfect pleasure, luscious, lingering, 


and serene, 
ales etioe examen from the distant starry When my soul has seemed a monarch. And the 
deep ; number is fourteen! 
And my court has shone with warriors of the old 7 
Arabian race, “Better had I been a herdsman, keeping flocks 
With their eager souls out-looking in the quick} _Uponahill, — me 
blood of the face. Eating the earth's simple produce, drinking water 
from the rill! 
“‘ Art and Science, the twin-sisters, speak my praises | Better had I been an Arab in the desert’s luminous 
near and far ; haze, s 
Learning, from her groves and cloisters, hails me as | Living like a patriarch after Nature’s unadulterate 
@ morning star ; ways! 
And, though threatened by the Faithless, I have 
kept my lands entire, * Better to have dwelt unlook’d-for in some forest's 
Underneath the sacred lightnings of the Crescent’s shadows dun, 
silver fire, 


Where the leaves are pierc’d in triumph by the 
javelins of the sun! 
* Abderkma the Third, one of the Spanish-Arabian| Better to be born, and die, in some calm nest, 
_—— is oe a have left — _ — his death in howe’er obscure, 
e year 961, when he had reigne years, a paper . * 
containing the substance of the complaint embodied in these oe ae sae the casements, and a fig-tree at 
stanzas. e door 
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“ Had I known no greater riches than the common 
earth and air ; 

Had iny flatterers been the tempests, blowing from 
the mountains bare ; 

Had my palaces been caverns; had my fountains 
been the floods ; 

Had my gardens been the valleys and the barky, 
black-limb’d woods ; 


**Had I seen no other pageants than the trooping 
clouds ateven , 

(Islands of the airy ocean, with their baseless tops 
in Heaven), 

Or the Autumn forests, burning into heavy red and 
brown, 

And great flamy breadths of yellow, ere the leaves 
are shatter’d down; 


“Had I never felt the aching and the fiery-seeming 
ain 

Of the sceptre to the hand, and of the crown about 
the brain,— 

Happier would my days have glided, calmer would 
my nights have flown !” 

And the Caliph sigh’d full sorely, sitting on his 
golden throne. 
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Most people amuse themselves, at one time 
or other of their lives, by fancying what sort 
of house they would like to live in; what 
sort of house they would build for themselves, 
if they had opportunity for that very charm- 
ing amusement. But the last thing that 
people seem to have any thought about is 
the walls of their rooms. Yet, what is 
there that we see so much of as the walls 
of the rooms we live in? Even those who 
have the blessing of a country residence— 
those even who dwell in one of the very few 
remaining parsonages in the North of England, 
where a spacious porch shelters the house- 
door from draughts and driving rains, and 
who resort to that porch, looking out upon a 
meadow or a flower-garden,—even these have 
to sit between four walls for at least three- 
fourths of the year; and certainly always 
to sleep within them. It is all very well 
to revel in fine views from terrace or 
window ; but it is well, also, to consider what 
our eyes shall rest upon in all times of sick- 
ness, of bad weather, and when the sun is 
below the horizon. It is a charming specu- 
lation to a man about to build a house for his 
own residence, to plan what it shall look like 
externally—how many rooms it shall have, 
and how they shall be most conveniently 
arranged ; but the aspect of the four walls of 
each room is worth mature consideration too. 
In old times, people thought more of this 
matter than we do, if we may judge by the 
ae taken to decorate the interior of ancient 

uildings ; and those who attend to the signs 
of civilisation assure us that there will be a 
revival of such thought and pains—and very 
soon. Let us hope that this is true. 

There could scarcely, at any former time, 
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have been a greater variety in the walls of 
human abodes than there is now. High u 
in the north there are the Esquimaux, huddled 
together within a circular wall made of snow, 
built up in slabs, inclining inwards, so as to 
form a dome—a house of bee-hive shape. Our 
English feelings would be put to a severe trial 
insuch a place. If the walls remain solid, it is 
only because the temperature is below freezing 
point. Ifwe should begin to flatter ourselves 
with any notion of warm feet—of ceasing to 
ache and shiver with cold—at once the walls 
begin to steam and run down, and the wretched 
chill of thaw brings back despair. Much the 
same may be said of such palaces of ice as we 
read of in Russia. Translucent, glittering 
with a bluish star-like light, there is still the 
terrible alternative of frost or thaw within 
doors ; each alike excluding all hope of whole- 
some warmth. Much pleasanter to our feel- 
ings is the South Sea Island dwelling, where 
the walls are nothing more than poles of 
bamboo; through which the morning and 
evening breeze may blow freely. To be sure, 
if privacy is desired, something more is re- 

uisite ; for such an edifice seems to be 

esigned for a community of that kind of 
stupid people, of whom the Americans say 
that they “cannot see through a ladder.” 
However broad may be the eaves, however 
prolonged the thatch of palm-leaves, the sun 
must peep into the abode when he is low 
in the sky ; and there is no hour of the day 
in that climate when the sun is a welcome 
visitor within doors. To meet these cases, 
there are mattings made of grass, which may 
be hung up where wanted. These simple 
hangings have a grace and charm about them 
which no others, however gay and costly, can 
boast : they are deliciously fragrant, especially 
when moistened. As the night dews descend, 
and when the breeze from the sea comes to 
shake these primitive curtains, a sweet scent 
charms the watcher, and spreads luxuriously 
through the dreams of the sleeper. 

There are houses even now in civilised 
countries, which let the stars be seen through 
their walls. We have ourselves been enter- 
tained in a dwelling where the drawing-room 
was full of couches, easy chairs, books and 
musical instruments ; where the dining-room 
was set out with an array of plate; but 
where, being wakeful in the night, we enjoyed 
the singular amusement of observing the stars 
passing over chinks in the walls, shining full 
into our eyes in the transit. How could this 
be? Why, the house was a log-house, on a 
plantation in a hot region. Perhaps from 
want of leisure, perhaps for the sake of cool- 
ness, the logs had been left rough, and the 
spaces between were not filled up with clay 
and moss, as is the practice further north. 
So the mosquitoes swarmed in and out, and 
hummed all night long; not to our annoy- 
ance, for we were safe within a “mosquito- 
bar,” or muslin curtain, completely enveloping 
the bed; not to our annoyance, therefore, 
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and we may hope to their own satisfaction, 
unless they were hungry, and. tantalized by 
our inaccessible presence. Poets compare 
human eyes to stars. It struck us that we 
preferred those real stars, shining through 
the wall, to certain glittering human eyes 
which a lady once saw shining from her wall. 
As the story goes, this poor lady—destined 
toa terrible fright—was sitting alone before 
the fire, opposite a mirror which rested on 
the mantelpiece, and taking off her jewelled 
necklace and bracelets before retiring to rest, 
when she looked up accidentally and saw 
in the mirror—what. must have made a 
tapestried room terrible to her as long as 
she lived—for it was in a room hung with 
tapestry that she was sitting. She saw 
shining eyes rolling in the head of one of the 
woven figures, a sight which we, safe from 
all ambush of the kind, can never think of 
without a quiver of sympathetic dread. She 
knew that a thief was watching her, and that 
there must be some accomplice in the house 
who had cut out, the eyes of the figure to 
enable him to do so. She did not go into 
hysterics, nor do anything else that was not to 
the purpose. She took no notice, sat awhile 
longer without looking into the mirror ;—no 
doubt with a deadly horror of being ap- 
proached from behind. She unfastened some 
part of her dress, yawned, put on a natural 
appearance of sleepiness, lighted her chamber 
candle, locked her jewel case, and—the only 
suspicious proceeding—left it. on the table, 
walked steadily towards the eyes, the door 
being in that direction, quickly took the 
key from. the lock, left the room, locked 
the door on the outside, and quietly went 
to seek help which she could better trust 
than that of her own servants, Such is 
one of the horrible stories which belong to 
the days of tapestry hangings, those curtain- 
coverings for walls which are perhaps the 
most objectionable of all modes of decorating 
apartments. 

This is downright heresy, no doubt, in 
the eyes of those who make the pursuit of 
tapestry an idolatry. Nobody doubts the 
vast amount of pains and care spent on 
tapestry as an art. Nobody doubts. the skill 
which so directed the shuttle or the needle as 
that they rivalled the pencil and the brush 
in their delineations. In fact, no art could 
be despised which employed the talents of the 
greatest painters ; — while the cartoons of 
Raffaelle are associated in our minds with 
tapestry hangings, it is impossible to speak 
with disrespect of such a representative of 
the art of a past century. But we may be 
glad that it belonged to a past century, and 
that. the present has done with tapestry. It 
might be necessary, in the days of imperfect 
building, to keep out draughts. King Alfred 
might have been glad of it before he invented 
his lantern, and when his candles were flaring 
and wasting so as to baffle him in his measure- 
ment of time by their burning; but we, in 
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our tight houses, whose walls have no chinks 
and cracks, may better hang our apartments 
with clean, and light, and wholesome paper, 
which harbours no vermin, screens no thieves, 
and scares no fever patient with night-visions 
of perplexity and horror. 

It does not appear, however, that tapestry 

was invented to cover defects in the building 
of walls. From the little we know, it may 
rather be inferred that it was first used as a 
convenient imitation of thé more ancient deco- 
ration of painted walls. The first tapestries 
which are seen fluttering amidst the shadows 
of remote history, were in the East, and of the 
same monstrous order of delineation with 
the Egyptian decorations, which so many 
travellers have described for a thousand years 
past. The Egyptians used to paint the scenes 
of their lives and deaths,—their occupations, 
amusements, their funerals, and their mytho- 
logy, upon the massive walls of their temples 
and tombs, There seems to be no doubt that 
the convenience of making these pictures 
moveable gave rise to the manufacture of 
woven hangings. One striking instance of 
this is on record, in the case of the hangings 
of the Tabernacle which Moses caused to be 
made in the desert. The description of the 
animals wrought on that tapestry answers 
exactly to that of the walls of an Egyptian 
temple ; and it is the opinion of learned men 
that the Greeks, as well as the Hebrews, 
thence derived their notions of fantastic com- 
— creatures—griffins, centaurs, and the 
ike, which certainly were wrought in 
tapestries for the Greeks by Oriental workmen. 
After a time, the Greeks substituted prettier 
objects in the centres of their hangings, and 
drew off all the monstrosities into the borders, 
In like manner, during the Middle Ages, 
when tapestries were gifts for kings to bestow 
and to receive, there was great beauty of 
design and infinite —— of execution in 
the finer tapestries, on which artists spent 
their best pains, and kings spent’a vast 
amount of money. 

We must not suppose that all hang- 
ings were like those that our Henry the 
Righth fostered, or the French Henry the 
Fourth and Louis the Fourteenth. While 
the royal and the rich hung their palaces and 
their mansions with such fabrics as the 
Gobelin tapestry, the less wealthy were content 
with plain velvet, with worsted stuff, with 
any thing that would hide their unsightly 
walls, and. keep them warm in their ill-built 
houses. The best and the worst were alikea 
nuisance in a dwelling-house. They imbibed 
the smoke ; they grew mouldy with damp; 
and, in hot weather, they gave out a worse 
plague (if there be a worse) than. the mos- 
quitoes of tropical countries. It appears to 
us, in our cleanly times, that our grandfathers 
knew nothing about this kind of delicacy. 
After the rushes on the floor, (which were 
offensive with filth,) came the tapestries, which 
were almost as bad ; and, while this was .the 
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condition of men’s abodes, their persons were 
worthy of their dwellings—powder, pomatum, 
wigs, and other unnatural devices, rendering a 
pure state of skin impossible. 

It was a great day when a Frenchman 
bethought himself that, instead of hangings of 
wrought carpeting, or of velvet-flock, or stuff, 
a covering for walls might be made of figured 
paper—cheaper, lighter, cleaner—preferable 
in every way. It is said that this invention 
was made known in 1632, and that the: first 
blocks used in making pa) 
preserved in Paris. England followed so soon 
that. there was some dispute as to which 
ought to: have t’.e credit of the invention, but 
it was doubtless due to France. James the 
First had lately given two thousand pounds— 
a large sum in those days—to encourage a 
manufacture of fine tapestry at Mortlake ; 
but it was in a drawing-room of the Royal 
Palace at Kensington that the first specimen 
of English paper-hanging was seen. If any- 
body is: curious to know whether that paper 
was like any that we see now, we cat tell 
nothing more than that it was an imita- 
tion of the “velvet-flock” then in common 
use. 

The “flock” order of paper seems to be 
coming into fashion, more and more, after a 
long interval. Perhaps the truth is, that the 
reduction of the duty on paper hangings puts 
a higher class of papers within reach of a 
greater number of householders. Sir Robert 
Peel took off tenpence out of the shilling a 
yard duty on French a aon hangings, which, 
before 1842, kept good decorations out of the 
reach of all but the wealthy. We remember 
the time—somewhere about 1818—when sten- 
cilling came into fashion, and was thought a 
great popular boon. Stencilling was done by 
splashing walls with colour through the inter- 
stices of tin patterns. The result was, a very 
coarse and untidy decoration of white-washed 
walls ; the colours being bad, and the pattern 
never accurately made out. for many consecu- 
tive feet of wall. But the work was so much 
cheaper than paper hangings, that people of 
small means were very glad of it; and, even in 
gentlemens’ houses, the attics and servants’ 
rooms were often thus coloured. Now, we 
seldom hear of stencilling ; for papers of a 
tolerable quality and really good pattern may 
be had for less than a penny a yard, so 
that the abodes of the humble present a 
very different appearance now from any 
thing that could be seen even ten years 
ago. As for the taking off the duty, the 
story is the same that Free-traders are 
almost tired of telling about other articles. 
There were dismal prophecies that the French, 
who much excel us in the designs and prepa- 
rations of paper hangings, would destroy the 
manufacture in England: and the wealthy 
did supply themselves—and perhaps do so 
still—almost exclusively from Paris ; but, so 
much more extensively are paper hangings 


r hangings are} 
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used, and so great is the improvement .con-! must have patience. A much more serious 
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tinually taking place through the emulation 
of the French by our manufacturers, that. the 
manufacture is largely and steadily increasing. 
It only remains now to get the duty removed 
from the raw material, the paper, to give 
every body a fair chance of a neat set of 
walls to his dwelling-rooms, decorated accord- 
ing to his means. 

-erhaps there are no gayer walls to be seen 
anywhere—in our country at least—than 
those we saw yesterday, on the premises of 
Her Majesty’s Paper-stainer’ for Scotland, 
Mr. Wm. McCrie. This gentleman’s walls 
—even the rough: walls in the yards and 
passages—are as good as a rainbow for colours. 
The boys empty their brushes on the space 
next at hand, to save the trouble of washing 
them ; and the result is a show which would 
make a little child—with its love of brilliant 
colours—scream for joy. There are things 
to be seen at Mr. McCrie’s, which may please 
elderly people as much as rainbow hues can 
gratify a child. By means of studying there 
the process of paper-staining from beginning 
to end, glimpses are obtained into all classes 
of homes, from the Queen’s palace, and the 
student’s library, and aristocratic club-houses, 
down to the humble abode of two or three 
rooms in town or country. 

The paper used in this’ manufacture is 
made in Scotland, whence it is sent to Eng- 
land and Ireland, where more of the staining 
goes on than in Scotland. Mr. McCrie’s 
establishment near Edinburgh, and one in 
Glasgow, are the only ones north of the 
Tweed. For ordinary patterns, the Scotch 
paper is. about two feet wide. The French 
are narrower—a circumstance which should 
be remembered, when the cost.of hangings is 
reckoned by the piece. Some of the granite 
papers for halls and staircases, and panel 
papers are of greater and various width. 
The pieces, of twelve yards, are tied up in 
bundles of ten ; so that a bundle contains one 
hundred and twenty yards. The first thing 
that is done with the contents of a bundle, 
when it is untied, is. to fit it for receiving a 
pattern by covering it smoothly and evenly 
with a coat of Paris white, or tint, for the 
ground, made of sulphate of lime and water, 
with size, which forms in fact a cement, and 
sets the pattern. This Paris white arrives 
from Hull and Leith: the size is made on the 
premises, as the observer’s nose informs him ; 
and in the yard, he sees the bundles of buf- 
falo skins from which it is made, and the 
cauldron in which they are boiled. No part 
of the business is more serious than that of 
the preparation of the size—both for making 
the pattern on the paper, and for attaching 
the hanging to the wall. The size made in 
hot weather is never good ; it runs; and the 
pattern is blotchy in places; and for this mis- 
chief there is no remedy. If the production 
must go on, without waiting for cooler wea- 
ther, the patterns must suffer, and the sellers 
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consideration for householders and deco- 
rators is, that none but the best size should 
be used for attaching the p: rs to the walls. 
Many a fever has been caused by the horrible 
nuisance of corrupt size used in paper-hang- 
ing in bed-rooms. The nausea which the 
sleeper is aware of on waking in the morning, 
in such a case should be a warning needing 
no repetition. Down should come the whole 
paper at any cost or inconvenience ; for it is 
an evil which allows of no tampering. The 
careless decorator will say that time will set 
all right—that the smell will go off—that 
airing the room well in the day, and burning 
some pungent thing or other at night, in the 
meantime, will do very well. It will not do 
very well; for health, and even life may be 
lost in the interval. It is not worth while to 
have one’s stomach impaired for life, or one’s 
nerves shattered, for the sake of the cost and 
trouble of papering a room, or a whole house, 
if necessary. The smell is not the grievance, 
but the token of the grievance. The grievance 
is anima! putridity, with which we are shut 
up, when this smell is perceptible in our 
chambers. Down should come the paper ; 
and the wall behind should be scraped clear 
of every particle of its last covering. It is 
astonishing that so lazy a practice as that of 
putting a new paper over an old one should 
exist to the extent it does, Now and then an 
incident occurs which shows the effect of such 
absurd carelessness. 


Not long ago, a handsome house in Lon- 
don became intolerable to a succession of 
residents, who could not endure a myste- 
rious bad smell which pervaded it when 


shut up from the outer air. Consultations 
were held about drains, and all the particu- 
lars that could be thought of, and all in vain. 
At last, a clever young man, who examined 
the house from top to bottom, fixed his suspi- 
cions on a certain room, where he inserted a 
small slip of glass in the wall. It was 
presently covered, and that repeatedly, with a 
sort of putrid dew. The paper was torn down ; 
and behind it was found a mass of old papers, 
an inch thick —stuck together with their 
layers of size, and exhibiting a spectacle 
which we will not sicken our readers by 
describing. A lesser evil, but still a vexatious 
one, may be mentioned here ; that when there 
is not alum enough in the size, it will not 
hold. A family, sitting around a table, at 
dinner or at work, does not relish the incident 
of the entire papering of the room — 
down at once, with a tearing, crashing sound, 
and a cloud of dust. Worse still is the 
trouble, when it is the pattern of the paper 
that is affected. A room was very prettily 
hung, not long ago, with a paper where a 
bright green trail of foliage was the most 
conspicuous part of the pattern. Day after 
day everything in the room was found covered 
with a green dust; and the pattern on the 
wall faded in proportion, The size had, in fact, 
been insufficient to fix the green powder, one 
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ingredient of which, by the way, was arsenic, 
The decorator, being sent for, saw at once 
what was the matter, and, with expressions of 
shame and concern, pulled down the pretty 
paper, and put up another without charge.— 
While on the subject of the mistakes that 
may be made in paper-hanging, we may 
mention one for which the householder is 
answerable, and not the manufacturer or 
decorator. While we are well, we ought to 
remember that we, and those belonging to us, 
shall some time or other be ill : a it is just 
as well to arrange the sleeping-rooms of our 
houses so as to give every advantage to 
invalids, when the day of sickness comes. It 
is of no consequence to the healthful, perhaps, 
how their hale stand ; but it may make the 
difference to a sick person, of fever or tran- 
quillity, of sleep or no sleep, whether his bed 
stands, as it should do, north and south, or 
east and west; and whether the window is 
opposite the foot of the bed, or in some less 
annoying direction. In the same way we may 
never think of the pattern on the wall of our 
room, while we go to bed only to sleep and 
rise the moment we awake ; but it is certain 
that delirium in fever cases has been precipi- 
tated, and that frightful visions, or teasing 
images, have been excited by fantastic patterns 
on chintz bed-curtains, or on the hangings of 
the walls. The paper for bed-rooms should 
be of a rather light colour, and of a pattern 
as indefinite as can behad. For our part, we 
like nothing so well as a blank paper of some 
pleasant hue, with a dark border for a relief : 
but there are many papers now which do not 
present any of the everlasting forms and 
varieties of the square, the circle, and the 
diamond. A watered paper, or any trailing 
pattern is objectionable, because the eye of 
the invalid will trace human profiles in them. 
There are patterns in abundance which are 
pretty enough in a humble way—consisting 
of an aggregate of various small figures 
—so small and so various as to create 
nothing to the eye but a pleasantly-broken 
colour, 

Having delivered our conscience of this ad- 
monition, out of the doctoring and sick-nursing 
part of our experience, we may return to our 
paper-staining. 

The laying on the Paris white is done by a 
machine. The wet whiting is thrown into a 
trough, where it is licked up by a cylinder, 
which daubs it on a cylindrical brush, which 
transfers it to another cylinder, under which 
the paper is drawn, receiving the plaster as 
it goes. A wide brush, like a fringe of soft 
bristles, is fixed before the last cylinder, and 
sweeps the paper as the long sheet passes on, 
distributing the coating evenly, and smooth- 
ing the surface. The paper, in lengths of 
twelve yards, is drawn out by little boys, who 
carry it over little heaps of sticks, lifting up 
a stick, and of course the wet paper with it, 
and hoisting both on a pole, so that the paper 
can be carried to the drying place without 
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being touched by human hands. Two boys 
thus carry away a piece in four folds, which 
of course do not touch each other. The lads, 
with their poles, lay the sticks across 
horizontal poles at some height from the 
ground; and there, still untouched, hangs 
the paper to dry. 

If a polished ground is wanted, the paper— 
duly prepared by a chemical process in the 
open air—is rubbed with a lump of French 
chalk ; then, with a surface of felt or flannel, 
and finally with a polishing brush ; and from 
this treatment it comes out with a burnish 
like satin. The paper, with a polished or a 
dead ground, is now ready to receive the 
pattern. 

There are three ways of giving it a pattern 
—by afprinting machine, by block printing, 
and by marbling by hand. It appears that 
one machine does the work of about four 
block printers ; that two persons may prepare 
the paper for fifteen printing tables; and 
that fifty workmen can, by great diligence, 
turn out three thousand pieces (of twelve 
yards each) per week. They are paid by the 
piece—from twenty-pence to two shillings per 
score, and a workman can easily earn from 
thirty to thirty-five shillings per week. The 
business is carried on in large airy rooms, 
and although much activity and strength of 
eye, foot, and hand are required for joining 
the pattern, lifting the heavy block, and 
stamping it, there is no pernicious fatigue, or 
perilous liability of any kind. It is altogether 
a favourable and fortunate kind of employ- 
ment for a good workman. 

In one part of the premises abides the de- 
signer, educated now, generally speaking, at 
one of our schools of design. He watches the 
French ; he watches the English ; he watches 
nature ; and draws ideas from all for his 
patterns, Star patterns are eternal in popular 
favour ; and soarelobby patterns—granites and 
marbles ; but beyond these, all is uncertainty. 
A new: set of designs must be made every 
year ; and if a pattern does not pay its cost 
the first year, it never will. It may not be 
utterly lost, but it will never be remunerative. 
In one of the lower rooms at Mr. McCrie’s, 
we trod upon wealth in a truly magnanimous 
manner. The floor was laid with obsolete 
blocks; and thus we trampled on many 
hundred pounds’ worth of property. 

The blocks are a pretty sight, from the 
beginning, when the block-cutter traces his 
pattern from oil paper upon the wood, and 
taps his chisel, sending it down to a certain 
depth in the wood (pine), and then clears 
out the spaces, up to the funeral cere- 
mony of laying these memorials of departed 
fashions in the ground; that is, in the floor. 
Where little bits of the wood are broken 
away, they are supplied with brass or copper. 
The blocks for granite papers are stuck all 
over “with everything that will make a 
mark,” as we were told ; with odds and ends 
of copper and brass, and with common nail- 
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heads. For the printing machine, the block 
is cylindrical, the process being just that ot 
cylinder-printing of any kind. For the print- 
ing tables, the blocks are furnished with a 
strap at the back, to receive the workman’s 
hand, and they are pressed down on the paper 
by a mallet driven by the workman’s foot. 
Every time that he applies the block, he dips 
it on the surface of a stiff liquid in a trough 
by his side—the liquid being either the colour 
he wants to impress, or the oil which is to 
eatch and retain the colour to be afterwards 
shed over it. For the best sort of gilding, 
gold leafis applied ; for the commoner gilding, 
bronze powder ; for flock papers, the floc 
which is brought from the wool districts. 
The flock is wool, dyed of various colours, and 
reduced to powder, If the size or oil on 
which it is deposited be good, the flock can- 
not be rubbed off, or removed by any means 
short of scratching. The array of crimson 
flock papers is really superb in our day. One 
never tires of gazing at them in an establish- 
ment like this, and fancying how each would 
look in one’s own study or dining-room. Of | 
all charming rooms in a middle class house, 
the most bewitching, perhaps, is a library 
lined almost throughout with books, with the 
spaces between papered with a rich crimson 
flock paper, and affording room, between the 
book-cases, for a pedestal here and there, with 
a bust, or a good cast upon it, surmounted by 
a very few.choice prints, The crimson makes 
a glorious ground for prints. 

The workman has not always dismissed his 
piece when he has printed it from end to end. 
It may be a pattern of two colours, or of six, 
or even of twelve; and for each colour a 
fresh block and a fresh process are required, 
each repetition of course reckoning as a new 
piece in regard to his wages. The workman 
who does his work wholly by hand, he who 
marbles papers for lobbies and stair-walls, has 
also to go over it several times. The yellow 
polished ground is supplied to him ready for 
his brush. He veins it with a camel hair 
brush, dipped in a dark colour. One cannot 
but admire the decision with which he makes 
his strokes, and groups his veinings. We 
should stand hesitating which way to make 
our pencil wander, doubting whether we were 
making anything like marble; but the 
accustomed stainer wields his brush with as 
much purpose and decision as we do the pen, 
knowing as well where to go and wherefore. 
When he has thus veined a certain portion, 
he sprinkles, by jerking a brush, little drops 
of soap and turpentine, which make blotches, 
and give a marbled appearance to the whole 
surface. The coloured streaks, being diluted, 
spread intoa perfect resemblance of the veins 
of marble; and nothing remains but to daub 
some white blotches into the centres of the 
groups of streaks, Of all the imitation papers 
this appeared to us the most perfect. The 
granite was good, with its glittering “ frost- 
ing,” which frosting is done by scattering, 











very sparingly, particles of the thinnest pos- 
sible glass from the glass-houses. The 
graining of oak papers is done by putting an 
iron comb in the place of the smoothing 
brush, when the paper receives its first 
coat, 

Among the papers shown in the warehouse, 
where the a goods are deposited, the 
most beautiful in our eyes was a broad 

nelled paper of white, watered with a panel 

order of roses. We. looked in vain for the 
sort of hanging which’ we must think will be 
in demand ere long ; a hanging which, being 
dark near the floor, becomes gradually lighter 
towards the ceiling. At present, decorators 
depend on adark carpet and a light ceiling 
to give the effect indicated by decorative 
principle and required by a trained eye, some 
aid being given by a dark skirting board, 
and a cornice of light and bright colours ; but 
there seems to be no reason why the hang- 
ings on the walls should not do their part, 
and there can be no doubt that a wide new 
range of design would be opened by following 
out this principle. 

What we owe to the designers of good 
paper hangings can hardly be estimated by 
those who have not travelled in countries 
which assume to be highly civilised, but have 
no time to get things done in the best manner. 
Even at home, and in good houses, one meets 
oceasionally with a mistake in the choice of a 
pattern: a mistake which causes irritation 
and annoyance to the visitor, from hour to 
hour; as when a pattern, which is every- 
thing that could be wished in the single 
breadth, gives birth to an imperfect form 
when joined with the next breadth; a 
diamond, for instance, which turns out a little 
smaller on one side than the other, or a curve 
which is not freely carried out. But in some 
parts of the United States, among other 
places, where money is not spared in decorating 
dwellings, but. workmen are scarce and ill- 
qualified, one sees extraordinary spectacles 
on the walls of good houses. We were once 
standing in perplexed contemplation of our 
chamber wall, when our hostess entered, and 
told us how vexed she had been about it. 
She had employed an emigrant paper-hanger, 
who had passed himself off as a first-rate 
workman. She gave him the papers, and left 
him. to his work. In a wonderfully short 
time, he came to her, exulting: he had done 
the job—capitally—he would say that for 
himself; he had “made every crease show.” 
And so he had—with the most perverse 
ingenuity—by now spoiling the pattern, and 
now leaving a white thread of space between 
the breadths. There was no upholsterer’s 
store within many miles, and therefore no 
remedy. Our hostess was English, and 
annoyed accordingly. The Americans care 
less for such things, or do not even discover 
them, unless the blemish is very flagrant. 
We remember a curious instance of this 
difference between the American and the 
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English eye, which met our notice as far off 
as Lexington in Kentucky. We were taken, 
of course, to the Senate Chamber at Lexington 
—merely our own party—to see the room. 
A picture over the President’s chair hanging 
awry, we naturally stepped upon a bench 
which stood below, und set it right with a 
touch; after which the party went home, 
to one of the best. houses in the neighbour- 
hood, where a young Englishman of rank 
and a Mr. Clay were to join us at dinner, 
Our hostess and her guests fell into conver- 
sation about furnishing drawing-rooms, and 
attention was drawn to the paper of the 
handsome room we were sitting in. All ad- 
mired it ; but we observed on the oddity of 
the workman having put up two breadths, in 
different parts of the room, upside down, The 
hostess laughingly doubted it, had never 
heard of it, could not see it now: would ask 
the young Englishman, and see if any body 
thought so but ourselves. Presently came a 
Mr. Moat with Mr. Clay. Mr. Moat was asked 
to look round the room, and say if he saw any 
blemish anywhere. He glanced round, and 
pointed to the two breadths that were topsy- 
turvy, to the amusement of the good-humoured 
hostess, who said the English eye was some~ 
thing past her comprehension. Upon this, 
Mr. Clay related that he had just. been taking 
Mr. Moat to see the Senate Chamber, and that. 
he had mounted a bench to set straight a map 
which he declared to be hung awry, though 
nobody else could see it. The laugh was now 
louder than ever; and then followed a dis- 
cussion whether it was a privilege or a mis- 
fortune to be so particular as we English had 
proved ourselves. Perhaps we should suffer 
more from our particularity in a new country 
than the thing is worth; but we should be 
sorry to lay it aside at home. 

The omnipresent gutta-percha is among 
the paper Casiens already. It presents 
itself in the form of consolation to the owners 
of houses which are cursed with a damp wall 
or corner. As for a generally damp house, 
one has only to quit it, if one has ever been 
foolish enough to go into it. But there are 
many excellent houses with some faulty bit— 
some corner or projection which got wet. in 
the building, and could never be got dry; 
aud here comes in the gutta-percha paper 
most consolingly. The housewife may have 
rubbed, and warmed, and dried, with toil and 
pain, every summer ; but in winter, the stains 
come again, and, towards spring, the green 
moss. She may have battened that end or 
corner ; but then, there was the uneasy thought 
that the damp and the moss were growing 
behind the screen. In case of damp from 
driving rains, in exposed situations, it may 
be true that there is nothing like a mantle of 
ivy, under whose leaves dry dust may be 
found at the end of the wettest winter. But, 
if the damp be incurred in the process of 
building, the ivy is not the appropriate cure ; 
and besides, it takes some years to cover the 




















|| horse turned and backed. 
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end of a house. The gutta-percha paper 
confines the damp within the wall, at least, 
and compels it to evaporate externally, if at 
all. It thoroughly intercepts, if it cannot 


cure, a very great evil; and it will, no doubt, 
| be in extensive use till all men are too sensible 
| to have any damp corners in their houses 
| at all, 


CHIPS. 


AN EQUESTRIAN MIRACLE. 
Tue following nies is quoted from the 
cess 


account of an unsuc ul search for Choughs 
in Cornwall, in an article headed “Tf this 
should meet his Eye.” * 


| A cavalier, after dinner, one day, betted that he 
|| would ride to the Land’s End next morning. So, 
he mounted and got thus far. The shuddering 
The rider just saw the 
horse's hind feet going over the brink, threw himself 
off in agony, and escaped. The animal perished, 
and the lust print of the clinging hoofis kept fresh 
by the guides. What an act of horsemanship to 
witness! This happened not many years ago, though 
the biped performer is since dead.” 


We have great pleasure in contradicting, 
on the unquestionable authority of General 
Sir Robert Arbuthnot, the courageous eques- 
trian himself, the statement conveyed in the 
last period of this paragraph. That dis- 
tinguished gentleman has been good enough 
to give us his own version of his performance. 

“ Having read in various publications erro- 
neous statements of my miraculous escape at 
| “the Land’s End,” when the horse I was 
| riding fell over a cliff upwards of four 
hundred feet high, I have put on paper, at 
the request of a few friends, a true account of 
the transaction. 

“In June 1804, when captain in a dragoon 
regiment and aide de camp to General Wilford, 
who was stationed at Falmouth, I attended 
him on an inspection of a yeomanry corps at 
Penzance. The day after the inspection, the 
general with a party proceeded to the Land’s 
End on an excursion of pleasure ; and, after 
taking refreshment at a house known by 
the name of “The First and Last House in 
England,” three of the party, consisting of my- 
self, Lieutenant Cubit of the Royal Artillery, 
and a clergyman who resided at Mazarion, 
preceded the others; and, on arriving at the 
top of the slope reaching down to the ex- 
tremity of the Land’s End—on each side of 
which was a steep precipice—I perceived that 
the grass was short and slippery ; and,although 
a dragoon officer, I did not think it prudent 
to ride down ; but my two companions being 
of a different opinion, did so, while I followed 
them leading my horse. After remaining a 
short time at the bottom, we mounted to 
rejoin the general ; who had, with his party, 
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reached the spot whence we had started, 
and were astonished—especially the general— 
at. seeing me at the bottom of the hill 
and terrified at what afterwards occurred. 
Although I did not think it prudent to ride 
down, I fancied there could be no danger in 
riding up, and accordingly I mounted ; but 
we had not proceeded far when my mare— 
a very spirited animal—became unruly, 
In consequence of the girths of the saddle 
going back, and she began to kick and plunge, 
inclining to the precipice on the right. Al- 
though in imminent danger, I did not happily 
lose my presence of mind, and I threw myself 
off when not more than four feet from the 
edge of the cliff. Mine was a hussar saddle, and 
the bridle having a whip at the end of it, I 
threw it over the mare’s head, and was able 
to keep hold of it and to check her so as to 
prevent her kicking me. When she turned 
with her back to the cliff I let go, and she fell 
down and was dashed to pieces, leaving me 
on the ground close to the edge of the cliff. 
A person went down in a basket and brought 
up the shattered saddle and bridle, which a 
saddler at Penzance begged me to give him 
that he might hang it at the door of his 
shop. 

“Many accounts of the event werecirculated, 
but this is the true one.” 


~ 


SOMETHING NEW. 


“Be careful to ask for the Universal 
Magazine!” Thus, in 1747, was announced the 
first appearance of a new and startling 
publication, “ price sixpence, to be publish 
monthly by Act of Parliament.” 

The title page alone, not to speak of the 
elaborate frontispiece, was well worth the 
money. The former set forth, in three 
very long rows, what the Universal Maga- 
zine of Knowledge and Pleasure contained ; 
beginning with News and ending with Archi- 
tecture. Moreover the author, as the worthy 
superintendent called himself, kept his word ; 
was not this as much as man could desire, 
upwards of a century ago? Have we more 
now, in these days of cheap serials? And can 
we produce such a picture to seduce and 
encourage the reader as that which adorns 
the volume now lying before us, on this 
rainy day in June, in an antique library, the 
shelves of which groan with a rich collection 
of this evidently highly successful Universal ? 
There sits the author at his writing table, 
with long slender crooked legs ; books to be 
reviewed ; foolscap paper, ink and pens are 
under his hand. An attendant stands— 
accurately in the third position—offering him 
a volume ; while another reaches one from a 
bookcase. But he heeds not the invitation ; 
his thoughts, as well as his eyes, are bent 
upon a descending genius in the shape of 
Mercury, from whose caduceus flies a flag, 
inscribed with the name of the new periodi 
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A contributor, with cocked hat in one hand 
and a copy of verses in the other, is endeavour- 
ing to attract his glances—apparently in vain. 
Globes, sextants, quadrants, planes, and 
compasses, strew the floor at his feet ; a flight 
of steps leads from the library—which seems 
all window—to some unknown sea; on which 
floats a whole navy of singularly shaped 
vessels in full sail close to the shore of a very 
crowded city. Two lines at the top and two 
at the bottom of this picture, in very irregular 
text hand, denote the intention of the repre- 
sentation, thus :— 


“From Art and Science true Contentment springs, 
Science pojnts out the Cause, Art the Use of things.” 


* Merit should be for ever placed 
In Knowledge, Judgment, Wit, and Taste.” 


The reader’s mind being thus prepared, he 
may safely open the book and look for know- 
ledge and pleasure. The publisher first ad- 
dresses the subscribers, and assures them that 
his gratitude is “extream” for their support. 
“Without,” he nobly and impressively writes, 
“incurring the odious Character of vilifyin, 
and exclaiming against Other Monthly Publi- 
cations, I can safely declare that I am the 
First that ever sold three sheets of letter- 
press, three copper-plates, and other Decora- 
tions at the same price! It must be allowed | 
to be attended with much Labor and a sur- 
prising Expense!” This “surprising” work, 
he goes on to say, in defiance of grammar, is 
“divided between the Curious and the Indus- 
trious; and, what is more praise-worthy, | 
Candour and Impartiality appears in every | 
Part thereof.” The publisher, warming with 
his subject, and with affection towards his 
authors, assures the reader that, “if anything 
has slipped by the Channel of an extensive 
and pressing Correspondence that can give 
Offence to any Public or Private person, they | 
now beg their pardon.” What could be said 
more to the purpose ? 


“ Who with repentance is not satisfied, 
Is not of Heaven nor Earth.” 


The publisher having concluded, let the} 
authors speak. They, perhaps, will be a 
little less humble—a little more sarcastic— 
but let it pass. “ As the Proprietor is neither 
afraid nor ashamed,” say they, “to publish 
this Magazine in his own Name; neither shall 
we attempt to gain any reputation to this 
work by indecent language, and scandalously 
reflecting on those that have gone before us| 
in the like method of Monthly Publications. 
The Fate of those that once flourished and are 
now forgotten, should convince others that 
pretend to monopolise wit and learning, and 
to set bounds to other people’s knowledge 
and industry, that we have as much right to 
oblige and to entertain the publick as any 
other.” 

After this stinging reproof, assisted by 
italics and capitals—severely felt no doubt by 
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jlarly useful, and very marvellous. 
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the culprits at whom it was levelled—a pro- 
mise is held out that, “the adventurous 
merchant, the industrious tradesman, the 
skilful mechanic, the toilsome farmer, and 
the careful housewife, shall never want some 
helps in their respective stations. ° 
The reader may expect a whole body of 
Arts and Sciences, tales, fables, and (powerful 
climax !) even riddles.” 

No bounds being put to expectation, our 
ancestors must therefore naturally have 
encouraged themselves to undertake the 
perusal of a work destined, almost, to o’er- 
inform their tenement of clay. It is more than 
probable that they were not disappointed ; 
although we, in these days of progress, cannot 
keep ourselves from impertinently smiling at 
the simplicity of our respectable progenitors, 
who devoured such passages as we hit upon 


. 


|in turning over the leaves of their favourite 


magazine, and who were quite ravished with 
the novelties contained therein. 

Would it not be worth the while of our 
modern editors to consider the propriety of 


| introducing, at the present crisis, such a paper 
&\as the following to help the consciences of 


electors : 


| * HEADS OF SELF-EXAMINATION, PROPER TO BE USED 


BY EVERY ELECTOR IN GREAT BRITAIN BEFORE 
HE EITHER GIVES OR PROMISES HIS VOTE. 


“1, Have I thoroughly considered the privileges 
which, as a Briton, I have a right to enjoy ? 
“2. Have I reflected that when I chuse a man to 


represent me I convey to him, for the time, all my 


share of the legislative power ? 
“3. If he has before hada seat in Parliament, how 
did he then behave? Was his steadfastness from a 


| virtuous principle, or because the Minister did not 


bid up to his price? Did he listen at all to pro- 
positions of making easy, and did he bargain and 
higgle ina manner to create suspicion? Does he 


| want to buy my suffrage or biass me by some favour 


or gratuity to give itin defiance of laws that make 
both him and me guilty in such a compact?” 


After this we have a little history ; and 
then our geography is helped by a very 
original map, adorned with a beautiful device 
of a tombstone and cornucopia. Science is 
illustrated by a page full of “ Figs,” singu- 
Law 
follows, with an “Opinion of the Attorney 


}and Solicitor-General relative to Windows.” 


Philosophy brings Earthquakes in his hand, 


| with such an exordium as this: “I do not 
idoubt but 


there is a supreme Being who 
and guides the blind impetus 
of such raging and voracious 


moderates 
and force 
motions,” 

Agricilture recommends the farmer in 
June “if his land be wet and spewy to sow 
cole or rape seed,” and to mind his manure ; 
nevertheless, deferring any directions about 
it “till another opportunity :”—an arrange- 
ment somewhat inconvenient to the farmer 
about to commence operating forthwith. 
Those who require to be positively assured 
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that a spade is a spade have their minds set 
at ease by the information, under the head of 
“ Gardening,” that “A Garden is an inclosed 
plot of ground, curiously cultivated and 
furnished with a variety of Fruits, Plants and 
Flowers. As to its form, that is to be accord- 
ing to the taste of the owner and the dimen- 
sions of the ground.” 

“The Complete English Housewife” may 
feel happy in the knowledge of the best 
method to serve her salmon and gooseberry 
sauce ; “how to make a Pye of her Turbot,” 
and what to do with her carp to make it 
eatable. 

Receipts follow of remarkable importance. 
Amongst them is one “communicated by a 
Lady of great Charity and Distinction” for 
Sweating Powder; and another for Plague 
Water, in the latter of which, “ master-wort 
and butter-bur, with lovage and zedoary,” 
are prominent components. Immediately after 
the pages which record these treasures of 
knowledge, come the Poetry and Riddles, 
which are destined to recreate the student of 
so much learned matter. Here you have 
songs warbled by Mr. Lowe, at Vauxhall ; 
Lines written in a Lady’s Prayer-Book, be- 
ginning thus :— 


“Tf you, fair Silvia, hope the gods will hear.”— 


On the heels of the Muses come the politics 
of Europe communicated in short hand, in 


this fashion :— 


HamBurGu, May 30th.—Dr. Blackwell confessed 
the treasons laid to his charge. 

StockHouM, Junge 2nd.—Dr. Blackwell was sen- 
tenced to have his heart taken out of his body and 
burnt, &e. 

Lonpon, 5th.—The Sessions ended at the Old 
Bailey, when John Cooke, for the Highway, Richard 
Ashcroft for Smuggling, and Samuel Hurlock for 
Murder, were condemned to be hanged. Thirteen 
were cast for transportation, one burnt in the hand, 
and five ordered to be whipped. 

PeTersburGH, 8th.—Veldt-Marshal Keith 
obtained leave to resign his employments. 

Rome, 27th.—The Pretender’s eldest son, accom- 
panied by several Scotch lords and gentlemen, 
arrived there. 

Lonpon, 12th.—It was ordered that every ship of 
war from one huudred to fifty guns, should carry as 
many marines as they mount guns. 

Maprip, 13th.—A dreadful earthquake has hap- 
pened at Lima in October last, which entirely de- 
molished the town, and swallowed up all the treasures 
of that magnificent city, fifteen hundred inhabitants, 
seventy-four churches, fourteen monasteries, and 
fifteen hospitals, 

Lonpox, 17th.—This day His Majesty went to 
the House of Peers and made a most gracious speech 
from the throne. 


has 


Which gracious speech is given at full 
length ; and on the same page is an ominous 
list of “those Persons particularly excepted 
in the Act of Grace,” in which figure a fearful 
amount of Gordons, Frasers, Drummonds, 
and M‘Donalds, whose attachment to “Charlie 





over the Water,” placed them in the awk- 


ward predicament here set forth in full. 

Then come the births, marriages, and 
deaths, certainly remarkable in their way: 
the candid spirit in which gentlemen, in those 
— times, proclaimed their motives for 
eading brides to the hymeneal altar is start- 
ling. Thomas Gordon, Esq., happily escaped 
the dangers of many of his namesakes, and 
marries Mrs. Trenchard : “a fortune of two 
thousand pounds per annum ;” the Reverend 
Stephen Duck officiating on the happy oc- 
casion. Mr. Palmer, an eminent distiller, 
becomes the husband of Miss Patty Smith : 
“a two thousand pounds’ fortune.” 

The bookseller’s announcements come now 
in aid of the promised variety, by which we 
learn how literature flourishes. 

Life of Henry Simms, alias Young Gentle- 
man Harry, from his Birth to his Death at 
Tyburn, all wrote by himself in Newgate. 
Parker, Corbett. 

The Jesuit Cabal further opened. Birt. 

A Letter to the Tories. Say six-pence. 

The trial at large at Westminster, wherein 
a young lady was plaintiff, and a reverend 
clergyman, defendant, on the non-performance 
of a marriage contract, when the young lady 
had seven thousand pounds damages. 

A Letter from a Travelling .'lutor to a 
Noble Young Lord. 

The prices of Stocks precede a charming 
—< of the East and West elevations of 

indsor Castle, ingeniously unlike the real 
building ; and the reader has had his money’s 
worth, in one number. 
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Our town has not important commercial re- 
lations, if we except its trade in painted shells, 
ewes pebbles, and mugs with views of the 

igh Street gaudily daubed upon them. It 
has no port; its shipping includes only half- 
a-dozen crazy fishing-boats, and a few apple- 
green “pleasure” boats ; from which it is the 
pleasure of visitors to add materially to the 
food Nature provides for the fish upon the 
coast. The local guide informs us that the 
Normans landed upon the coast, within a 
two-and-sixpenny fly drive of the Parade— 
that a young lady fell from the west cliff, of 
course only two days after her marriage — 
that there are smuggler’s caves (which may 
be seen for sixpence a head,) well worth 
visiting—that the sea-bathing is reckoned the 
best on the coast, by competent authorities 
(that is, by the lodging-house keepers of the 
town). It is only, however, when the author 
of the guide approaches the great subject of 
his instructive volume, that he fairly gives the 
rein to his eloquence, and applies, with tre- 
mendous effect, the epithets “ moss-covered ” 
—*“ hoary ”—“ ivy-mantled ”—* venerable ”— 
“august,” &c., &e., to the ruins which form 
the staple commodity of the place. No visitor 
should leave the town without having visited 



























































the ruins, as they are closely connected with 
the History of England, and the charge is 
twopence to pass the gateway. Who would 


wish to remain in ignorance of the plans of| certain that a Board charged by Government | 


this “tremendous fortress of old,” while 
ginger-beer may be bought in the ruins of its 

all, and biscuits are kept in the remains of 
its keep? Built firmly upon a commanding 
rock, it is not difficult to imagine that hence 
the sturdy warrior of old hurled dreadful 
stones upon the foe beneath: that hence the 
skilful archer winged his deadly shaft ; that 
through these chinks the clumsy firelock of 
old thundered hot iron to the surrounding 
plain. But now it is difficult to trace the 
plan of the fortifications: a heap of severed 
walls, tottering corners, and thickly plastered 
bits of gateways, are all that remain. These, 
however, would be welcome pictures to the 
mind of any contemplative creatures, were 
they true ruins—did they lie here moulder- 
ing under the picturesque hand of Time, and 
marking fairly their centuries of existence in 
the long and various processes of their 
decay. 

They are not the ruins of Time, how- 
ever: but those of a town council. Turn 
to any one of them, and you will find the 
meddling, unseemly mortar of the corpora- 
tion. You expect to tread here upon the 
mouldering dust of bygone greatness; but you 
are upon a-fine grass-plot, primly decorated 
with flowers. The lichen, the scrambling 
mosses, and the sober dark ivy, are the vege- 
tation in keeping with the place; not mari- 
golds at a penny a root, and a pinch of 
ten-week stocks scattered by the porter’s 
daughter. Some eight or nine months back we 
ventured a few remarks on ruins with silver 
keys; but here we have ruins with copper 
keys as systematically laid out for exhibition 
as the Chamber of Horrors in Baker Street. 
These ruins are not in the possession ofa 
heavily mortgaged county family: yet are 
they patched up and apparelled in holiday 

ise to catch the halfpence of passing 

ondoners. In truth, this habit.of “ showing ” 
the historic relics of the country, threatens to 
destroy the many grand wrecks of the cen- 
turies that have rolled by ; and to substitute 
the vulgar patchwork of old stones adapted 
“to meet the taste of the age.” This threat 
is wofully apparent in Our Ruins. Stones of 
the fourteenth century have been piled up 
with the plaster and taste of the nineteenth ; 
and the meddling fingers of living showmen 
have toyed with the handiwork of the old 
Norman. Hence we have here a pile we may 
strictly call owr ruins. Little enough of the 
eastle, as Time undisturbed would have dealt 
with it, remains ; but the mind of the visitor 
may be here elevated, for twopence, to the level 
of the taste at the command of a modern 
town council. Our builder deserves more 
credit for our ruins as they stand, than the 
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}scenery, and the whole aspect of the place is 





old Nermans can fairly claim. There is yet 
a little here which reminds the visitor of old 





(Conducted by 





barbaric pomp ; but more that calls to mind 
the trowel of Stokes of our High Street, | 
With this experience before us, we are not | 


with the guardianship of the historic relics | 
of the country, would not be welcomed by | 
a host of enlightened countrymen; and 
with these observations we resign the ruins 
of a Norman castle to the custody of a 
porter—to cultivate therein his marigolds, 
and to roll away the relics that disturb the 
order of his parterres. | 





THE ROVING ENGLISHMAN. 
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Reusure is a regular German watering 
place of the old school. The gambling tables 
have been wisely abolished sinee 1848, and, as | 
far as I could judge, there may hardly be a_ || 
quieter spot in Europe. It is situated, how- | 
ever, in the midst of remarkably pretty || 


pleasant and friendly. A more agreeable 
picture than this little village, as I rode in the 
rich light of the summer afternoon along the 
woody road which passes through it, never 
soothed the spirits of a traveller. The trees 
threw a checkered varying shadow over gar- 
den and cottage as they sported about with 
my friend the breeze. Under doorways and 
in summer-houses sat the wives of the 
patriarchs of the neighbourhood, making 
stockings against the winter, or a band of coffee- | 
sisters (Café-Schwestern) with their clean | 
white cups before them, sat talking of their | 
lovers, or singing gently some ballad of Schu- 
bert. The cows and the goats came lowing 
homewards along the road, a boy was bring- 
ing home his wearied team from the hay-field | 
and cracking his noisy whip by the way, and 
two of those travelling workmen, who are to 
be found on every highway in Germany, were 
winding down a little hill which leads to the 
inn; with their long beards and picturesque 
hats, their staffs and their knapsacks, they 
looked but little like the journeymen watch- 
makers they were. I pulled up for awhile to 
enjoy the scene: to drink as it were my fill 
of that pure light air, and graven so pleasant 
a picture on my memory for ever, ere I went 
upon my way. 

T dined simply but substantially at the 
village inn, and then, while my horse was 
resting, loitered to the little “ Kurhaus” to 
see the company that assembled there. twice 
a day to drink the “ Molke,” or goats’ milk, 
which is said to work miracles. A band of 
eight rather a musicians 
were playing some not very lively airs as the 
people walked about, but my landlord said it 
was hardly to be expected they could be 
gayer upon a hundred thalers a year between 
them, and conscience obliged me to agree 
with him. The visitors to the bath were for 
the most part the usual collection of bewigged 
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and washed-out oddities, who assemble in 
such places in search of a new lease of life— 
people, whose characters, perhaps, were ori- 
ginally stamped in fast colours enough, but 
whom time, and trouble, and small annuities 
seem gradually to have fused all into the 
same pale faded tint. There. was a German 
professor or two who had bewildered them- 
selves with Greek roots and Chaldaic at Gét- 
tingen. There was a little lost old woman 
who fidgetted about, and seemed to know 
nobody, and.to be on very distant terms even 
with herself, and not at all likely to put up 
with a liberty. There was a strayed dandy, 
who evidently ought to have been at Hom- 
burg, and the same eternal widow and her 
three daughters whom I have met every- 
where these seven years, though why they do 
not stay at their uncle’s rural deanery and 
marry the young solicitors and surgeons to 
whom they naturally belong, and whom they 
will marry at last, is a little mystery it 
might make one’s heart ache to peep into too 
closely. 

Going through the Kurhaus and a billiard- 
room, which I was glad to see deserted, I 
found myself among a low range of sheds, 
something like the booths at a fair, for not a 
single thing that they contained appeared to 
be of the slightest use to anybody. People 
living in small places, however, never like 
their friends to go anywhere without bring- 
ing them some little love gift or other. It is 
a bad thing to go against people’s fancies in 
such cases, and in the commerce of life, if we 
expect to receive kindnesses and to win hearts, 
we must show a good-natured feeling for 
others, even in the simple deed and in the 
trifling word. 

One may find “sermons in stones” if one 
looks for them, and we may certainly very often 
find an odd moral if we look for it. Here, in 
this little hospital, where every person, not a 
native of the place, either was or fancied him- 
self ill—I had a great truth impressed on my 
mind quite as vividly as it has ever been before 
or since : “a lady never thinks herself too old 
to marry.” Iwas ners about among 
trumpery of all kinds, and had finally bought 
a small China goose to give my friends as a 
forget-me-not, when an ominous little sharp 
sound upon the floor told me I had lost one 
of those bachelor’s torments, a shirt button. 
“ Madam,” said I, deferentially, to the elderly 
lady, who had left a still more elderly gentle- 
man to attend tome ; “Madam, have you got 
any buttons to replace the one I have just 
lost.” After a good deal ofsearching about— 
for, of course, she did not keep so useful an 
article as any part of her stock in trade—a 
new button was at length found, and as the 
elderly lady seemed a matronly sort of body, 
of some sixty-five winters, and had a good 
stiff beard on her chin, I, though a staid 
man enough, saw no harm in telling her that 
she would add to the favour which she had 
conferred upon me, if she would sew it on. 
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Upon this she meee to be taken with 
a strange kind of flutter, but as a new comer 
at the baths, who had already purchased to 
the magnificent extent of half-a-crown, was 
not to be lightly lost as a probable customer 
in future, she at length produced ‘the neces- 
sary needle, and sitting down in the chair 
which the elderly gentleman had just quitted, 
I prepared for the operation. Much was I 
astonished to hear her say, in a tone of 
coquettish anguish ;: “Ah Gott, the Lord Court 
Counsellor (Herr Hofrath) will tease me 
finely about sewing on a shirt button for 
a young man.” The Lord Court Counsellor, 
who must have been at least seventy, was, I 
suppose, the elderly gentleman who was car- 
rying on a sort.of faded flirtation with her ; 
but I need not add after this, that my button 
was very badly sewn on. Flirtations and 
good housewifery seldom agree. 

I was just returning to my inn after ‘this, 
when a little group of people coming down 
the “ Kurhaus” steps attracted my attention. 
It was composed of two gentlemen, evidently 
belonging to the better classes, and somewhat 
in the decline of life—a lady, who seemed to 
be the wife of one of them—a young man 
of about twenty, who looked like a student— 
and an invalid girl of some eighteen summers, 
who was, in the sight of all men but perhaps 
those to whom she was dearest, wearing away 
to the “Land of the Leal!” They interested 
me so strongly, and almost in spite of myself, 
that I tried to learn their history. It was 
short, but touching enough. The young 
maiden’s lover had been killed in the wars of 
Holstein. He had fallen in the front of 
battle, with his sword in his hand, and the 
star of the Hohenzollern knighthood newly 
won upon his breast. He had died while 
her faith was whole in him, in the promise 
and the hope of youth ; in the full flush of its 
beautiful romance he had passed away ; like 
a song unfinished, like an air but just begun, 
the chords had ceased to vibrate while their 
tone was sweetest. So the maid had looked 
upon her dead Jover as a hero, as something 
greater, nobler, better than anything which 
could be:again. So great, and even as it has 
always seemed to me, so humbling to our 
grosser natures, is the love of a true-hearted 
woman. 

The news did not seem to affect her very 
violently at first ; she went about her house- 
hold duties as usual, smiling often when kind 
eyes were watching her; but she drooped 
gradually. From being a fine, healthy girl, 
and one of those happily-constituted natures 
not easily moved, she became subject to need- 
less alarms and cried frequently. One day 
she fainted ; her section hed casually men- 
tioned the name of her lover, who had been 
his college friend and “ Dutzbruder ” (Thou 
brother) ; when she came to herself, and they 
asked what had ailed her, she said, at last, “ I 
think I—I—am_ going to join Wilhelm.” 

Then they knew her secret, and the wealth 
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of grief she had hoarded up in her heart so 
long. They took her to baths and watering 
places, hither and thither. The skill of 
physicians was exhausted in vain upon her, 
They led her from place to place, and she 
was always cheerful when they were with 
her, and the smile lingered ever on her lip ; 
but if left alone the dark shadow came back, 
and at night her dreams were troubled, and 
she sobbed in her sleep as if her heart was 
breaking. 

Her mother had died when she was young, 
or, perhaps, she might have found a balm for 
that early heavy sorrow, though it was beyond 
the art of another. The father of her dead 
lover and his mother, however, attended her 
everywhere, and it was very touching to see 
with what heart-aching anxiety they watched 
over her. Her brother, too, looked upon an 
almost solemn care of her to be among the 
duties he owed to his dead friend as much as 





to his sister ; for the young soldier who slept 
far away had been his college friend and Dutz- 
bruder, and of all feelings this friendship is, 
perhaps, the strongest in a German heart : as 
strong even as foster-brotherhood among the 
highlands of Scotland. If love, then, and 
watching and tenderness, if the very heart’s 
blood of all around her could have prolonged 
that gentle life an hour, it would have been 
oured out like water. Alas! there is little 
lepes in another short week or two a bell 
shall be heard in the little chapel upon the 
hill, and a crucifix be born aloft: she shall be 
laid in “The Court of Peace” (Fried-Hof), 
and flowers shall blossom sweetly over that 
early and sacred grave. War is a dreadful 
thing, indeed, when such are of its fruits ! 

I rode homeward, rather saddened by this 
little history, loitering gently through the 
sweet-smelling hay-fields and ripening corn, 
looking like fairy gold in the moonlight, and 
I thought that I had spent one of those happy 
peaceful days it does one good to remember. 
Golden bells, as the Hungarians say, were 
ringing in my heart: a gentle peal full of 
love and gratitude to the Giver of all things, 
and of overflowing tenderness and charity to 
all created things. My very breathings felt 
like spontaneous prayer, and thus journeyin 
among hills and woodland, by cottagestrellic 
over with the honeysuckle, and fragrant with 
eglantine and sweet-briar, I saw the quaint 
old city, with its gloomy streets and fantastic 
air, with something almost like regret that so 
pleasant an episode in my life was ended. 

Great things had happened, however, while 
I was away. A sixteenth cousin of mine 
(thrice removed), who enjoys the high here- 
ditary office of “ Vice Uncoverer of the Soup” 
to His Effulgent Thoroughgoingness the 
Margraf of Schwarzwiirst-Schinkens-Hausen, 
had chosen this day to give a féte (a hot 
troublesome dusty crowded assembly bewil- 
dered with noisy music), in commemoration of 
the occasion when the grand-uncle of His 
present Effulgency Rudolph, surnamed “The 


? 


Terror of the Burghers,” recovered from the 
chicken-pox. These occasions are, however, 
of such frequent occurrence throughout Ger- 
many, that their punctual observance goes 
very far to stop the wheels both of business 
and pleasure, and I had for some time made 
a practice of forgetting them ; although not 
without many stern remonstrances from my 
excellent uncle, or, I should rather say, from 
“His Excellency” my uncle: for, at this 
almost inaccessible height of German dignity 
was he placed, in virtue of his office. 

Ihad great trouble to excuse my absence 
when I returned, and I fear my uncle, though 
in the main a kind old man, will be long 
before he forgets my defection. It never 
seemed to occur, either to him or to his 
guests, that it is not a very exhilarating species 
of entertainment—or rather, that it is upon 
the whole, and when you come to think of it— 
more than sufficiently wearisome to pass a fine 
summer's evening, standing about in doorways 
in tight clothes and varnished boots. Besides 
which, I am getting a little tired of hearing 
my uncle and his friends tell me, so often, 
how many quarterings a man must have upon 
his escutcheon, in order that he may be 
qualified to take off the boots of His Effulgency, 
and wear a little gold key on the tails of his 
coat in token thereof. 

Since writing the above, I have been 
at some trouble to ascertain what may 
be the virtues of the Molke, and of the 
different waters drank at German watering 
places, to occasion the general emigration 
which sets in about July—but without success, 
Some say that a kind of furor or ungovernable 
desire for unpalatable beverages seizes upon 
the Teutonic races about this period; while 
others assert, that having carefully avoided 
all contact with water for ten months in the 
year, exasperated nature insists on their 
washing themselves during the other two. 
Of their medical virtues I have heard such 
wonders, as could only have been the effects 
of a miracle (all attested by the principal 
innkeepers of the place), and they seem to be 
equally efficacious in matters which appeared 
formerly, to darkened minds, to concern the 
surgeon. A Bremen merchant whom I con- 
sulted, a short, squat man, told me that he 
had gone to Rehburg, “ because he had broken 
his arm.” He did not tell me whether the 
Molke had set it, but a@ded, with a sigh, 
that “money was of little value, and dida 
man no good without health.” T answered, 
that I was thankful to say I knew very well 
that health was a good thing; but what 
might be the sensations of a man who had 
money, I did not know, and, therefore, should 
now become reconciled to what I had 
hitherto regarded as a grief, and advise my 
friends to do likewise, and to profit by his 
moral. 

I question, however, should any of us break 
a leg, whether drinking goats’ milk will be 
the right way to set it. 
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